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Addressing Machines 


No. 11 


What Every Credit Man Should Know About Them 
By Edward T. Fanning 


operating a factory or mill has 

been to utilize every new machine 

or equipment that promised a 
quickening of production, or would 
eliminate waste in time and energy. 
The result is that the use of machines 
and devices of every conceivable refine- 
ment of operation has virtually reduced 
hand labor in many factories to the 
vanishing point. 

It is only within the last few years 
that business men began to realize that 
waste-saving equipment was just as es- 
sential to the successful administra- 
tion of the office of a business as the 
practice had proved in its plant. An- 
other factor was the growth in impor- 
tance of the office away from the for- 
mer days when it was but little better 
than a record department. Its expan- 
sion began when the records of sales, 
the finding of costs, and the multi- 
plicity of correspondence attached to 
the business was thrust upon it. Added 
responsibilities demanded co-ordination 
with other departments with the result 
that today the office of an organization 
is-more often than not, the planning 
department for the whole of it. 

The work of an office like that in 
the factory has many repetitive and 
continuous operations and these are the 
processes that constitute the field of 
effort for clever inventors and manufac- 
turers. The ingenuity of many of the 
mechanisms for office work is nothing 
short of marvelous, but the means of 
acquiring accurate knowledge of these 
aids to business is at fault somewhere, 
for otherwise their use would be mul- 
tiplied many times beyond their pres- 
ent utilization. Many credit managers 
see to it that information on all new 
oe devices is brought to their atten- 

n. 

Addressing machines are of especial 
interest to the executive responsible 
for efficient office management, inas- 
much as the cost of typing involved in 
Tepeat addressing of individual names 
and locations runs up to a considerable 
amount of money during the year. It 


Fe YEARS the prevailing idea in 


is on the ability to cut this expense 
down that the makers of addressing 
machines rest part of their claim to a 
hearing. 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT USE FOR 
ADDRESSING DEVICES 
The wide range of utility these 
mechanisms can be put to makes them 
capable of profitable service to every 
department. For example, such an ap- 
pliance when serving the credit and 
collection departments can be used for: 


Collection correspondence 
collection follow-ups 
credit reports 

credit information 
installment credits 
active accounts 
statements monthly 
credit inquiries 

credit statement confirmation 
special invoices 

duplicate invoices 
visible credit indexes 
extension datings 

tickler follow-up 


An instance of the many services the 
installation of an addressing machine 
ensures is given in the case of a com- 
pany manufacturing several quick-sell- 
ing articles for the office. These were 
mostly marketed on the installment 
plan, with the result of making the 
collection problem a very serious one. 
Out of the 40,000 mames on the list. 
over 35 per cent., or 14,000 of these 
buyers were delinquent. Six men were 
required to handle these collections. 

Addressing machine people were 
called in, and after a study of con- 
ditions installed two of their machines 
requiring two operators. This change 
has netted the company a saving of 
thousands of dollars. The work has 
been performed ever since without a 
single mistake. Other time and work 


saving economies resulted from. a. fur- 
ther study of routine conditions. , 

The data on each salesman’s order 
slip was lettered on the stencil, with 
the buyer’s name, address, town and 
also the order number, initial 


state; 


classifying the article purchased, sales- 
man’s name, date and code number of 
sales territory. With the attachments 
furnished by the manufacturer, as 
much or as little of the above data is 
made to print as desired and it is this 
ability to delete or print the plate let- 
tering in its entirety that gives the 
addressing machine so wide.a field of 
usefulness. 

After stenciling the plate its initial 
use was for printing the shipping 
labels; following that it was used for 
addressing the envelopes and for filling 
in the form letters of acknowledg- 
ment. Other purposes it was pressed 
into service for before final disposition 
in the collection follow-up file was for 
printing cards for the shipping .depart- 
ment-records and for making lists for 
the shipment of each day. 

In other establishments it was 
noticed that the work of the addressing 
machines included heading price 
changes; making out bills; pay forms; 
shop orders; record sheets; dividend 
forms; checks and inventory records. 


BIG REDUCTION IN OFFICE FORCE 


Probably the most outstanding ex- 
ample of the efficiency of the address- 
ing machine was told by a firm member 
of one of the largest department stores 
in the East. 

This officer affirmed that as a result 
of using an addressing machine system, 
there was “Not only a saving of thou- 
sands of dollars but also a reduction of 
between 30 to 50 per cent. in the oper- 
ating force followed its use, enabling 
the transferral of 135 clerks in one 
division alone.” The firm has issued 
instructions permitting no bills, notices, 
or other forms to be written, filled in, 
or headed up except by the addressi:nc 
machines. Handling over 100 distinc: 
classes of work, this machine effects 
many an equal number of evonomies. 

In urging the claims for all-around 
utility, the argument the addressing 
machine manufacturefS is that human 
bands cannot compete with machine 

(Continued on page 22) 
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They Fought the Good Fight 


The Story of How Confidence Won Two Battles 
By F. R. Otte 


Assistant Secretary, McLaughlin Co., Inc., Brockport, N. Y. 
T? understand Hillsboro and the 


psychology of the people, one 

must know something of its two 

most indispensable citizens. The 
one, Harry Foxworth, dealt in commod- 
ities; the other, J. Hendon Smith, dealt 
in mortgages, deeds, insurance and 
money, such things which to the ig- 
norant or uninitiated are subtle, in- 
scrutable—instruments of the devil for 
obtaining hungry dollars from lean 
pocket books. 

Take the attitude of Mrs. Mildrey, 
for example, who when she walked out 
of Harry Foxworth’s store with a loaf 
of bread or a side of bacon was pleased 
in the satisfaction of replenishing an 
empty larder—and of course there was 
Harry’s smile, with an inquiry about 
the kids. But after her husband died 
and when she left the office of J. H. 
Smith, Esq., with five hundred dollars 
in cash and a second mortgage, she felt 
nothing of appreciation toward her 
benefactor who in reality had done far 
more for her than Harry had ever done, 
and who by such service year in and 
year out satisfied a community need. 
She hated him. In the event of a vil- 
lage referendum, most of the other 
votes would have expressed a like feel- 
ing towards him. 

It was the coincidence of a rumored 
oil boom which first brought these two 
men together. They happened to take 
the same train, and to sit in the same 
seat while journeying over the long, 
winding, valley to the village. 

As time went on the intensity of 
Harry’s dislike seemed to grow, es- 
pecially when the opinions he had early 
formed became justified by later infor- 
mation. Those first impressions came 
to him on the train as he sat judging 
his seat-mate analytically, finding him 
a man some years his senior with 
dominant, aggressive features, slow 
measuring eye, and bull dog jaw. J. 
H. Smith’s features did not give an im- 
pression of wickedness, although his 
expression was at times sinister. His 
business tactics embodied practical 
banking methods, with an emphasis on 
ample securities, which though advan- 
tageous were seldom beyond the moral 
code. The people, however, with the 
bovine tendencies of a new agricultural 
population, feared him, and especially 
because to them he was enigmatic. 
But Harry had a business instinct too 
well founded and he himself was too 
broad minded to condemn J. H. as did 
the hard pressed, grinding, toiling com- 
mon folks. MHarry’s lovable and sym- 
pathetic nature, spoiled only by an in- 
separable pride and a touch of jealousy, 
made it difficult for him to remain un- 
prejudiced by local gossip. 

So when Harry returned from the A. 
E. F., and found J. H. prosperous, more 
prosperous than he had expected any- 
one could be little backyard com- 
munity like Hillsboro, it was discon- 
certing. This fact struck him even 
more poignantly after he had gone 


back to work and spent a day or two 
behind the counters of his general 
store. They were busy days, days of 
revelation and revulsion. He had left 
the store the one really successful busi- 
ness tradition of the village. He re- 
turned to chaos. 

In the eagerness of volunteering, and 
the subsequent haste of joining his 
regiment, it had not been easy to find 
a competent manager to take charge 
in his absence. But Harry had done 
his best, and in the genial optimism 
of his bouyant nature trusted provi- 
dence to keep things running smoothly 
while he absorbed himself in the ideal- 
ism of that great principle, “The world 
safe for democracy.” 

On the fourth day he fired his mana- 
ger, and started a systematic process 
of reconstruction; beginning a period 
of analysis in which he found that 
everybody seemed to owe him money, 
and on the other side of the account, as 
it were, he staggered through accounts 
payable which were appalling. The 
process was one of a double inventory. 
That his stocks were low and his credit 
even lower, was painfully self-evident. 

It was Friday, and hot. The listless 
town was more listless than ever. At 
high noon even the Foxworth Store was 
empty except for Harry who, vestless 
and with his sleeves rolled up to the 
elbow, sat at an open window in his 
little back office watching a rolling 
cloud of dust gather strength and 
churn up under the feet of a hundred 
head of steer as they shambled 
through the back alley. There was 
nothing novel about the scene, nothing 
more than the passing of sweating, 
bellowing cattle, vociferous in their 
complaint, as, joggling and pushing 
and choking under the cyclonic whirl- 
a-gigs of dust kicked up by their own 
stamping, they seemed to view this last 
journey as synonymous of a bloody and 
torturous end which awaited them at 
the slaughter house. He closed his eyes 
for a moment to shut out the scene 
which brought with it a reaction of 
bitterness; his own weeks of sweating 
under the burdens of a hopeless task; 
his journey, pitiless in its futility, and 
so apparently leading to a business 
shamble. 

Looking back, he remembered the oil 
rumor which some twelve years before 
had brought him.to Hillsboro. There 
was nothing at that time other than 
the spirit of adventure which could 
have induced him to become a part of 
the community. For in the spring the 
town was a mudhole, and in summer 
a dust pile with slumpy houses, a 
cobble stone Main Street where loose 
jointed stores leaned neighborly one 
against the other, a parched, dried up, 
sun-baked Oklahoma railroad settle- 
ment. And as for the oil boom—it 
turned out to be a Mississippi Bubble. 
But the cheapness of rich agricultural 
land prompted many of the oil seekers 
to take title and remain to develop 


substantially prosperous farms; in con. 
sequence of which Hillsboro perked up 
to become a trading center of no little 
activity. Beginning in a small way, 
Harry* had opened a general store to 
find gradual prosperity in a task which 
often kept him working long past mid. 
night. 

On Monday, Harry had paid his last 
three hundred dollars to Meyers, Hill 
& Co. And now with the exception of 
a little change which daily passed over 
the counter, he was broke. The jobbers 
and the manufacturers, old friends of 
a dozen years, were slowly but surely 
crowding him to the wall. They had 
threatened, cudgeled, and suggested 
suit; collection letters he knew by 
heart. His mail was a_ nightmare. 
Meyers, Hill & Co., more temperate 
than the rest, had asked him for a 
thousand, and because of the very 
humanness of their appeal, he had sent 
them a check which virtually closed 
out his bank account. 

It was the old game of give and take, 
in which it seemed to Harry that they 
were taking all and giving no real op- 
portunity to recuperate. Recuperate! 
It could be done. For there still 
struggled through his mind a dream; 
if he could but obtain five thousand 
dollars, this situation, temporarily dif- 
ficult, could be adjusted. The inflexible 
optimism and determination of his own 
aggressive self would bring back the 
prosperity which was formerly his. It 
was more than that. There was the 
feeling that his townspeople needed 
him, needed his place of business. So 
little was his fear of competition, and 
so strong that instinct of fair play 
which had won him the patronage of 
nearly the entire village. Let him but 
cnce marshal forces to tide over the 
emergency created by empty shelves 
and by slow-pay customers who must 
turn their slow-moving crops into cash, 
and Harry could visualize the early 
dawn of a better day. 

Wrestling with his problem, he again 
rehearsed the three possible ways of 
obtaining money; earn, steal, or bor- 
row. He wouldn’t steal, conditions were 
such that he could not earn, and— 
borrow! Hillsboro boasted of no bank- 
ing institution fit to call itself by that 
name. Plowing around from _ one 
thought to another, one misery more 
recalcitrant than the former, the temp- 
tation to resort to J. H. frequently 
dragged him reluctantly to the Hendon 
House—some people called it a hotel. 
But each time he only bought a cigar 
and returned more melancholy than 
ever. 

The dust had sifted through the win 
dow screen and settled over the table 
top to fly up in little petulent clouds 
when the clerk slammed down the noon 
mail. Harry dooked up, startled. In 
his reverie, almost subconsciously, he 
had been tracing over the oak surface 
with his finger. BRO, he had written 
and reaching the letter K, when, inter 
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rupted, he turned to the task of slitting 
envelopes. Pausing at the third one, he 
quickly spread open the sheet to read: 


Dear Sir: 

Your account is now ninety days past due 
and all we have had is excuses. 

Of course we know that times are a bit tough, 
but the real fellows dig down and pay their 
honest debts, ’ 

We are weary of the situation and must in- 
form you that unless your check for $136.42 is 
received by return mail, or not later than next 
Wednesday we shall immediately begin suit. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Liggett, Hughes & Reed Co. 
By H. L. Reed. 


Though hardened by the daily rou- 
tine of reading such 


letters, this one 
brought him even 
more despair. Hal 


Reed he had known 
well, counting him as 
one of his best busi- 
ness friends. For Ha! 
had traveled the terri- 
tory prior to the war, 
and always found 
Harry waiting with 
an order,—one which 
as a rule he had gen- 
erously kept for Reed. 
although frequently 
forced for that reason 
to turn a deaf ear to 
Reed’s competitors. 
B-R-0-K-E 
Dropping the letter 
into the waste basket, 
he turned to the dust 
covered table and 
lackadaisically added 
to the inscription a let- 
ter E. In the dust he 
had carved the word 
BROKE. It seemed to 
amuse him. For a 
moment he _ smiled 
pensively, then turned 
sharply as though the 
question settled, he 
could now the more 
quietly read , what 
others might have to 
say about his lack of 
character, incompre- 
hensible incapacity, 
and negligible capital. 
Gne by one he 
glanced at the envel 
opes, to toss them 
aside, until he had 
reached the bottom of 
the pile and a letter 
from Meyers, Hill & 
Co. He bit off a cor- 
her, tore it open with 
his finger, and read as 
follows: 
“My dear Mr. Foxworth: 
d The war has taught us that teyond the hill 


) Discouragement and the valley of Despair there 
lies Victory. 

The strong man will climb over the hill and 
actoss the valley. We know that you are a 

man meeting your problems with a grit 
and tenacity which has always characterized you 
%$ one of our best customers. 

We are confident that some day you will 
be able confirm our opinion that you are THE 
MAN to tackle your job, and tackling it will win 
M spite of the immediate agency reports to the 
contrary. 

This is our expression of confidence in you, 
and with it our thanks for your check of $300. 

© doubt your business will pick up from now 
2 and enable you to put your account with us 
im better shape. And with this thought in mind 
oon always be our aim to help you hep your- 


"With kind regards and best wishes for suc- 
Css we are 


. A. Frazier, 
Credit Manager” 
As if unassured that he was translat- 


ing correctly, he started again slowly, 
carefully, weighing each sentence until 
the full spirit of the message had had 


its effect. Then wheeling around in 
his chair, he snapped half under his 
breath, “No, by hell, I’m not!” and 
savagely wiped his hand across the let- 
ters BROKE. A moment later, he had 
slammed his hat over both ears, 
stormed out of the store and in a few 
minutes was locked in conference with 
Mr.. J. Hendon Smith. 

It was just three o’clock when Harry 
presented a check for deposit at the 
Cashier’s window. The pointed nose 
of Sulky (that was the townspeople’s 





Harry, resolving to take the bull by the 
horns, faces Smith, and asks for a loan. 


name for Solomon H. Keys) sniffed a 
moment. Slightly elevating his eye- 
brows, Mr. Keys looked up cautiously 
only to meet the clear gaze from unper- 
turbed, steel blue eyes which made him 
smile almost ingratiatingly and suggest 
that the day had been very warm in- 
deed. 


That evening when Harry turned the 
key, he had a feeling of appropriate- 
ness in an impulse to deliver it to J. 
H.; so little of the establishment still 
seemed to be his. But the memory of 


a two hour battle when he had mort- 
gaged everything but his own soul 
drove him quickly in the opposite di- 
rection. 


Three years passed to find Hillsboro 
still dragging along noticeably the same 
listless town, modest in its own hidden 
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prosperity but even more modest in 
making no boast of a hard but success- 
ful struggle through a period of depres- 
sion. “Business is Better’ as a national 
slogan found a ready acceptance in the 
village. Crops were moving, the tide 
of affairs had turned again, people were 
paying their bills; and in the midst of 
this renewed energy, Harry realized 
that he had staged a comeback. 

-It was very early in the morning, 
that hour which Harry chose to tap 
away at-a few letters before the real 
business of the day began. A midnight 
shower had freshened the air, laid the 
dust, and left Main Street bright and 
clean to the delight of 
a flock of purple mar- 
tins flitting from one 
awning to another all 
agog with the after 
breakfast gossip. 

Such a day stimu- 
lated in Harry more 
than his usual amount 
of mental activity, 
and a thought, for 
some weeks dormant, 
at this moment re- 
sponded to his en- 
thusiasm—became ac- 
tive, alive, pulsing for 
action. 

The 
Meyers, 


letter from 
Hill & Co. 
had never been an- 
swered except by 
small monthly pay- 
ments and subsequent 
purchases. To J. H. 
he had returned $2,- 
000. with interest. 
And now it was with 
a feeling of security 
that he wanted to 
cover the last balance 
due Meyers, Hill & Co. 
some $600 and begin 
all over again with a 
clear record and on 
the discount basis. 
The old letter was 
before him. “This is 
our expression of con- 
fidence in you.” He 
read it twice. Turn- 
ing to the typewriter, 
he ticked away with 
two fingers erased a 
bit now and_ then, 
pulled out the sheet 
and read: 
My dear Mr. Frazier: 

I suppose that when 
you wrote the enclosed let- 
ter, you mever expectd to 
see it again; in fact, I am 
-ure that you have forgotten 
all about it. But to me it 
vas one letter in a thousand, 
When I received it, I was 


nearly busted, but worst of all I had lost my 
nerve and moral courage. 


However, I made up my mind that your con- 
fidence in me was not to be misplaced. Your kind 
words of encouragement -were~ not in vain. and 
though the ae has been a long, hard one, 
I have reached the goal. So the letter is here- 
with returned and with it my check for $637.82 
to clean up the account. From now on I shall 

on a discount basis. So please accept my 
thanks for your brave judgment and credit fore- 
sight which enabled me to prove that I was 
indeed THE MAN. 

Harry looked up. J. H. was standing 
in the door-way. 


“Hello, Foxworth.” 

“Good morning, J. H.” He said it 
slowly trying to conceal his surprise. 
“Come in—sit down. Isn’t this the 
first time——” 

“Never mind that. This isn’t a mo- 
(Continued on page $2) 
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Fire Safety as a Credit Item 


Deep Interest of Credit Men in Fire Prevention 


By William Walker Orr 


Asst. Secretary, National Association of Credit Men 


sociation of Credit Men took part 

last month in the Fire Prevention 

Congress held in New York City, I 
answer that we went there not alone 
through a sense of good citizenship but 
because fire prevention work looks to 
that stabilizing of conditions which is 
essential to the safe extension of 
credits. 

The interest of the organized credit 
men of the Nation in fire prevention 
came about through a natural process. 
Within a year or two of the founding 
of the Association there was a spon- 
taneous demand that we add to our 
regular committees one on fire insur- 
ance. The reasons given were that 
credits are extended on the strength not 
only of what a man is but what he has, 
that upon what he has fully as much 
as upon what he is depends the ability 
to liquidate obligations. It was shown 
that if what a man has is swept away 
by fire or other disaster, his creditors 
will find themselves in possession of 
promises to pay far less liquid than be- 
fore. Upon the settlement of these 
obligations his creditors are likely to 
be asked to permit a discount small or 
great, unless the debtor had, voluntar- 
ily or under the demand of creditors, 
provided against disaster by entering 
into a contract with good and sufficient 
sureties to indemnify in case of proper- 
ty loss. 

The relationship between credit and 
sound insurance needs little explana- 
tion. In most cases that debtor is un- 
fair to his creditors, whose interest in 
his property may be greater in dollars 
than his own, if he, in the face of our 
enormous annual fire losses, takes the 
chance that his property is safe from 
all fire threat. And so, the credit man, 
individually and in his associations, has 
been urging or demanding, as circum- 
stances suggest, that those to whom he 
extends credit insure adequately. 
Among the credit man’s numerous du- 
ties is none more important day in and 
out than to see that the credit exten- 
sions he makes shall be as amply pro- 
tected if the debtor’s property is de- 
stroyed as they would be if the debtor’s 
business continued undisturbed by dis- 
aster. 


DEBTORS COMPLAINED OF HIGH 
INSURANCE RATES 

But the credit man found that he 
could not stop there. He found his 
customers complaining that insurance 
costs were too high to permit insuring 
adequately; that although they realized 
that inadequacy of insurance threw the 
major chance on them and their credi- 
tors, yet there seemed no solution. It 
was discussions regarding situations 
like this that led the credit man to a 
consideration of the factors of rate 
making in insurance. 

The studies of the credft man led him 
to the conclusion that the rate of burn- 
ing is the factor of most importance in 
determining the insurance premium that 
shall be charged on various localities 


T it is asked why the National As- 


and in various lines. He found, too, a 
situation that would have been puzzling 
and surprising to the business mind of 
a few years ago, namely, that the in- 
surance companies themselves were the 
biggest factors we had for the reduc- 
tion of fire losses and that they were 
working almost without help from the 
general public. 

When the National Association of 
Credit Men, through its proper com- 
mittees, announced its purpose to at- 
tack rates at their source by employing 
methods of reducing fire losses, it un- 
doubtedly helped much to turn the at- 
tention of the public from the premium 
rate itself to the elements which go to 
make up the rate. This was essential to 
any effective interest in the cause of 
fire prevention. 

It was during the secretaryship of 
Charles E. Meek, who presided over 
a session of the Fire Prevention Con- 
gress, that the National Association of 
‘Credit Men entered into its effective 
fire prevention work. It was he who 
established between the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men and the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
through Secretary Wentworth, a close 
alliance, as a result of which Mr. Went- 
worth’s organization achieved, I believe, 
a broader contact with the general pub- 
lic than it had previously enjoyed. 


WHY FIRE SAFETY IS A CREDIT 
ITEM 


Fire safety is a credit item in that 
through the reduction of fire we have 
the most effective method of reducing 
insurance rates. To the extent that 
rates are reduced we'remove the ex- 
cuse which applicants for credit again 
and again put up to credit men, namely, 
that the premium rates are so high that 
business cannot bear the burden of car- 
rying adequate insurance. 

I am giad to say that, through the 
direct efforts of credit men’s organi- 
zations in some of our important cities, 
methods have been installed which have 
resulted in so appreciable a reduction 
of the annual fire loss that the insur- 
ance companies have not only reduced 
the premium rates but felt it safe to 
et their lines more freely in these 
cities. 


INCREASING FIRE SAFETY AND 
IMPROVING OREDITS 


We find a situation in certain lines of 
business which has brought out in a 
most interesting way the relation be- 
tween fire safety and credits. As we 
know, certain lines of business are ex- 
tremely hazardous by the very nature 
of their operations and the materials 
handled. In some of these hazardous 
lines there has been concerted action to 
reduce the hazards and bring the fire 
losses down to the lowest possible 
point. 

The results, as we know, in the drug, 
cotton and flour industries have been 
astonishing. From being lines of great 
hazard, affecting adversely the welfare 





and prosperity of communities, these 
lines, whose processes are inherently 
dangerous, now present examples of 
solidity and stability scarcely excelled 
in any line. They have become not 
only attractive to insurance companies, 
which compete sharply for the business 
offered, but attractive to those control- 
ling credits whether as investors, bank- 
ers or the commercial houses. 

In these lines we no longer have, as 
formerly, examples of men and concerns 
burned out, their properties wasted and 
proprietors too discouraged to continue 
business. These lines are now stabi- 
lized and their credits are more easily 
established. As a result of greater 
safety from sudden fire waste, concerns 
in these lines need not make such large 
capital provision. They can safely 
operate on the more generous credit 
facilities readily obtained. 

In the lines just cited, we find a con- 
trast between the old and new condi- 
tions that reminds us of the contrast 
between banks operating under the old 
individual banking system and the 
same banks under the new Federal Re- 
serve System. Before the Federal Re 
serve System was established, bank re- 
serves had to be large,—banks had to 
hold iarge supplies of actual cash in 
hand at all times for protection against 
unexpected, untoward credit conditions. 
With the reserves of our banks, how- 
ever, pooled in the Federal Reserve 
System, the actual cash holdings of 
each bank were safely reduced; re- 
serves by law were made materially 
lower without increasing in the slight- 
est degree the dangers incident to sud- 
den changes in conditions, Indeed, the 
situation under the lower reserves, as 
we know, is far more stable and de 
pendable than it was under the larger 
reserves of ten years ago. 


Under the new system of reserves, 
credit can be extended with far greater 
freedom than under the old system be- 
cause there is a sound basis for credits 
which did not before exist. Likewise, in 
the lines which have greatly reduced 
their fire hazards such as drugs, flour 
and cotton manufactures, there is pre 
sented a basis of credit extensions in 
all forms, such.as under the old condi- 
tions did not exist. 


Inasmuch as a sound credit is the 
most important possession of every 
business house,—it is amazing that we 
find so few concerns, or rather so few 
lines of business, that have recognized 
how great will be the contribution to 
their credit standing if they but im! 
tate the examples found in the lines 
mentioned. Here is a subject of first 
importance in the discussions before our 
various trade organizations. The in- 
herent hazards in some lines are much 
less than in others, but in all lines by 
close study and concerted action and @ 
cultivation of the spirit of excellence 
in making each year better than the 
year before, hazards with all their ac- 
companying losses can be reduced. 
result is that standards of business in 
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the line will be raised, large financia) 
savings will be attained and credits will 
find in the line a more attractive field. 
There are many other ways in which 
this subject of fire safety as a credit 
item could be treated. Let me refer to 
one more. Consider, for a moment, 
what the conflagration means to the 
man who handles credits. The engi- 
neers of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters tell us that every Ameri- 
can city and town has its conflagration 
hazard that given a combination of 
circumstances in any city, a fire once 
started can hardly be controlled before 
a large section has been reduced to 
hideous smoking ruins. Any man with 
a reasonable equipment of observation 


and imagination will recognize the con- 
flagration hazard of almost any com- 
munity. 


FIRE FREEZES CREDITS 


Depending upon its extent, a confla- 
gration undoubtedly gives credit a real 
set-back. In the first place, the out- 
standing credits to those who suffer are 
inevitably tied up for an _ indefinite 
period. These credits to the stricken 
business people enter into that class of 
credits against which the credit man is 
ever fighting—that of frozen credits. 
The dire distress of the debtors and the 
human element in business leads the 
creditors to add to their frozen credits 
further credits if a merchant has had a 
good history, even though it is known 
that the new credits will be hardly less 
frozen than the old credits that were 
extended before the conflagration. 


Furthermore, on the insurance com- 
panies side we have a strain and stress 
on credits as a result of conflagration. 
The insurance companies must pay in 
cash the losses against which they have 
insured. The payments following con- 
flagration run into immense figures, 
amounting in the case of the San Fran- 
cisco fire in 1906 to nearly $250,000,000. 

The companies do not and could not 
keep such sums in cash for the payment 
of their losses. They have to re-adjust 
their entire financial program; they 
have to call upon their secondary re- 
serves with the trust companies and 
their third line of reserves, carried in 
the form of less liquid assets, namely 
the securities of our railroads and in- 
dustrials which must be sold on the 
market in order to raise the necessary 
cash to meet their contracts with policy 
holders. 
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The feeling is general that the San 
Francisco conflagration of April 1906 
contributed in large measure to the 
strain resulting in the panic of 1907. 


CREDIT FEELS THE BIG ANNUAL 
FIRE LOSS 

The half billion doilar fire loss which 
is thé pace of burning in America that 
we have now reached, is not without 
significance to the men who extend the 
credits of investment and commerce. It 
means the wiping out not of money or 
the symbols of money, but of actual 
wealth upon whose value, as measured 
by its availability in satisfying men’s 
wants, vast credits are extended. The 
fact that we replace this wealth quickly 





with other goods purchased, ii may pe 
with money received from insurance, 
gives the false notion that no real loss 
has been sustained. Insurance money 
cannot restore property that has been 
destroyed. Through it substitutes may 
be obtained, but that is all. The wealth 
and the basis of credit in the larger 
sense are gone so far as the world at 
large is concerned. We should find 
ways of getting this fundamental 
thought home to the people. Until we 
do, the fire waste problem cannot be 
understood. 


Let me quote two passages in the 
report of the Fire Insurance and Pre- 
vention Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men to the annual 
convention held at Atlanta, June, 1923: 


“Throughout the work of the credit man runs 
the purpose of measuring the character and ca- 
pacity of men. Credit men are finding that a 
customer’s interest in fire insurance and preven- 
tion presents a rather accurate test of the man, 
helping to determine whether he is inclined to 
take unnecessary chances, whether he has forsight 
against eventualities or recognizes also that his 
property must be thought of in a sense as held 
in trust so long as creditors share with him 
an interest in the property.” 

“There is, moreover, no body of men in better 
position than credit men to exert pressure to 
force business men to give attention to methods 
of fire prevention so that they shall see that it 
is not enough for them to insure their property, 
but equally important to operate in such manner 
that the chance of firs shall be minimized.”’ 


These passages present rather clear- 
ly the fact that credit men are seeing 


a very clear relationship between fire - 


safety and credit. The passages apply, 
of course, to the advance guard of the 
credit men’s profession, but the num- 
bers of those who recognize fire safety 
as a credit item are steadily growing. 

Let me add another brief paragraph 
from the same report: 
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rl is certainly in 2 bad position , but with the rescue 
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“The prob'em of fire reduction will not find its 
real answer in legislation, but in the heart of the 
people whose personal sense of responsibility must 
be stirred by the exercise of all those forces which 
make for the building of decent public opinion.” 

This paragraph and its context reier 
to the incendiary fire, the fire that has 
come to be known as “distress fire” 
that characterizes deflation per‘ods. It 
has too long been the custom to appraise 
lightly the offense of burning one’s 
property for the purpose of turning it 
quickly into cash. We look upon the 
offense lightly, though as owners of 
property we contribute to the insurance 
fund against which the incendiary or 
distress fire maker directs an assault 
that defies every law of decent sport or 
warfare. 


The public conscience. must be 
aroused against this sort of thing so 
that the courts and juries shall find it 
less difficult to carry through a success- 
ful prosecution. 

I have tried to indicate that the 
credit man has a most vital interest in 
fire prevention. The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has shown itself 
eager to form a close alliance with 
every force in the country fighting for 
a reduction of fire loss, for credit men 
are convinced that fire reduction looks 
progressively toward the stabilizing of 
credits. 


A Credit Sales Manager? 


By I. P. Gassman, Sec. 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 

M Y experience in organizations 

where there have been separate de- 
partments handling credit and sales 
ends of the business, has been that a 
very sharp conflict between the mana- 
gers of each department has caused 
the loss of business and unnecessary 
friction. This experience has been 
with concerns doing business approxi- 
mately the size of our own, and also 
with one or two larger organizations 
with business running into a Hundred 
Million Dollars a year. You can realize 
therefore my conclusion is not based 
on theory, or personal views, but actual 
experience. We have a similar arrange- 
ment in our own company. It is work- 
ing out splendidly. 

I should be glad to know how readers 
of the Crepit Montury stand on this 
very interesting subject of the control 
of the credit department and the sales 
cepartment being vested in a single 
executive head. 












































Mr. DooLtey Sap, “Dip You Ever See a Cop WitH His Coat OFF, ok A FIREMAN WITH His Coat ON?” 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


When 482 Creditors Agree 


By J. H. McCallum 


J. H. MOCALLuM, 


THE MOoviINe SPIRIT OF THE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU OF THE CHATTANOOGA ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 18 SHOWN ABOVE 


fellow wonders what the master 
A of a ship would think of or do to 

a member of his crew, or even 

a@ passenger, who would not lend 
a hand at a pump, or who absolutely 
refused help if the ship was leaking 
and there was great danger of its go- 
ing down. 

Some stories of disasters at sea say 
that, when anyone refuses to man a 
pump ard give the help that he should, 
the master of the ship has a right to 
and sometimes does shoot such an of- 
fender. 

Oftentimes when the Manager of an 
Adjustment Bureau is at the helm of 
a sinking or failing business and is 
yelling loud and is begging some sus- 
picious or stubborn creditors to join 
hands with him and other creditars, he 
must have sympathy for the master of 
the ship in distress. If, at such a mo- 
ment, some creditor does not lend a 
helping hand and through his inaction, 
causes the business to sink into the 
depths of the Bankrupt Court, can you 
blame the Bureau Manager for wishing 
he might have the same right of treat- 
ment to the offender that the master 
of the ship had? 

It is great sport for an Adjustment 
Bureau Manager to fight for and to gain 
the confidence of credit men in the 
handling of insolvent estates. 

No Bureau Manager should ever do 
those things that would cause credit 
men interested in an estate to even 
suspicion that he has not his heart in 
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the proposition and that he will not use 
every ounce of energy he has and all 
his ability to see that every creditor 
gets his just share. 

CREDIT MEN FAIR-MINDED 

Credit men, as a rule, are fair-minded 
and it is only in remote cases where 
you find that they will not co-operate 
with other creditors. Sometimes non- 
co-operation is caused by the claim 
being in the hands of some attorney 
or collection agency, who does not take 
the trouble to investigate and advise 
their client. 

Only a few times has the Adjustment 
Bureau of the Chattanooga Association 
of Credit Men had to let an insolvent 
get into the Bankrupt Court because 
of creditors holding out. There is al- 
ways some way to convince them that 
our office is acting in their interest. 

We are just now in the closing stages 
of an estate in which there are 482 
Creditors interested; and it certainly 
is great to realize and to know that all 
of these 482 creditors were agreeable 
to the same proposition, which has al- 
ready caused them to receive 65 per 
cent en their claims that totaled $220,- 
701.68: Some of the biggest concerns 
in Chicago, New York, Louisville and 
other cities were deeply interested. 

This case (Parham-Lindsay Grocery 
Co.) was a chain of grocery stores in 
Chattanooga and Knoxville. After op- 
erating for eighteen months. under mis- 
management, etc., and being honelessly 
involved, the Chattanooga creditors as- 


sisted in making sale of the assets to 
another chain store concern, H. G. Hill 
Co., of Nashville, the merchandise be- 
ing sold at inventory price and equip- 
ment and fixtures at almost full valua- 
tion. 

PREVENTING BANKRUPTCY 

In order to prevent an act of bank- 
ruptcy, no assignment or transfer was 
made to our Adjustment Bureau. But 
after a legal notice had been sent out 
by the purchaser, as is required under 
our bulk sales law, we called a meeting 
of the principals and the larger Chat- 
tanooga creditors. At that meeting the 
seller, in writing, gave a _ creditors’ 
committee, then appointed, full powers 
to act in the liquidation of its affairs. 

All payments have been made on the 
company checks, but the bank account 
has been under our sunervision and all 
checks signed by one of the committee. 

All dividend checks have gone direct 
to creditors without any deductions for 
expense, but now we are asking credi- 
tors to reimburse us 2 per cent of 
their claims to cover expenses. 

By co-operation, the liquidation of 
this large estate will cost creditors only 
2 per cent. If we, with the help of the 
committee, had not taken the steps that 
we did, this case would have surely gone 
into the courts. It is needless to say 
that the percentage of expense to credi- 
tors would have been many times 
greater the amount of our charge. 

We now have our auditors and attor- 
neys working to see if something may 
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be found that will make the stock- 
holders liable. If we have to go into 
court now we don’t care, for the bulk 
of the funds have been paid out with 
virtually no expense. 

Does it pay to cooperate with a 
Bureau and its creditors’ committee? 
The question answers itself. 

IN TOUCH WITH CREDITORS 

While this case was being worked 
out by the Chattanooga Adjustment 
Bureau, every effort was made to keep 
the hundreds of creditors posted as to 
how it was progressing. Inquiries from 
especially vigilant creditors would come 
in, however. The following is an ex- 
ample of the letters sent to such in- 
quirers by the Bureau: 

Dear Sirs: 


As one of the Creditors Committee in the 
liquidation of the estate of the Parham-Lindsey 


Grocery Co., the writer is in receipt of your 
recent communication to the Company, making in 
quiry as to further dividends. 

For the last couple of weeks we have been go- 
ing thru the tedious ‘adjustment of the proper 
amount of the final inventory taken in this case 
and altho we have had our copies of the inventory 
ready and waiting, the Hill Co. whose inventories 
were being figured in Nashville, Tenn., did not 
complete their inventories until this week and 
since they have been in Chattanooga comparisons 
have been under way. Out of the 32° inventories 
books, this being the number of stores that have 
been figured comparisons and adjustments up tu 
this date have been made on 23 of the stores. 
We certainly believe we can advise that by the 
middle of next week, that these will be finished 
as to final adjustment and that by the 9th of 
next month you should have another dividend 
with a full and complete report of the whole situa- 
tion from the beginning. 

As Mr. T. G. Parham, former president of the 
Parham-Lindsey Grocery Co., is now in the 
employ of H. G. Hill Co. as their local Manager, 
it has fallen on our office to take charge of the 
final adjustment of the matter and settlement and 
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that is the reason for our answering your com- 
munication. 


When our first hktter went to you, we were 
obliged to give estimate, as best we could ar- 
rive at it, and then we later found the Company 
kept a very complete set of books and that many, 
many invoices had not been entered up to the 
time of our first letter, which caused the amount 
of liabilities to run from the amount first reported, 
to a little over $220,000. 


We have also found instead of the inventorics 
of all the stores amounting to the estimate of 
$110,000, that our final adjustment and settle- 
ment with the H..G. Hill Co., on the inventories 
will not possibly be above $95,000. 


You can rest assured that everything possible 
is being done for the protection of creditors, -un- 
der the guidance of the Creditors’ Committee and 
that when the final settlement with Hill is made, 
that every penny will be gotten that is possible 
to be gotten. 


Asking that you be patient a few days longer, 
at which time we will communicate with you, 
beg to remain, etc. 


PART OF THE OFFICE AND STAFF OF THE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU OF THE CHATTANOOGA ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


Withholding His Books 


Bankrupt’s Privilege as Recently Decided 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


COUNSEL for the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has just pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States a brief looking to a clear 
exposition of the question of the appli- 
cability of the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution which states that a person 
shall not be compelled to be a witness 
against himself in a criminal case. 


The Association contends that the 
protection afforded by the amendment 
is not applicable except in cr’minal pro- 
ceedings; that it does not apply in the 
case of bankruptcy and cannot be made 
grounds of refusal to answer any ques- 
tion with respect to the property of the 
estate in bankruptcy. 


The Association cites to the Supreme 
Court the point that if the amendment 
covers bankruptcy proceedings it ren- 
ders nugatory any attempt on the part 
of creditors io ascertain from the 
bankrupt the true reason for insolvency 
or to discover assets which the bank- 
rupt might have concealed. 


A great principle in bankruptcy is 
involved and credit men will await with 
the keenest interest the decision of the 
court. The explanation of the whole 
issue, as presented herewith in this 
issue of the CrepiIr MoNTHLY, deserves 
the attention of every credit man. 


—THE EDITOR. 


WO decisions of the first degree of 

importance to creditors of bank- 

rupt estates were handed down 

by the United States Supreme 
Court, in Matter of Fuller decided April 
30, 1923 (67 L. ed. 563), and in Dier vs. 
Banton decided May 7, 1923 (67 L. ed. 
581). 

In the Fuller case, the bankrupt re- 
fused to deliver his books, records and 
papers to the receiver appointed by 
the court, except under a stipulation 
that they were to be used in connec- 
tion with the civil administration of the 
estate only;.he claimed that to deliver 
them unconditionally would be a waiver 
of the bankrupt’s privilege against in- 
criminating himself under the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United. States. The receiver signed 
such a stipulation, which contained the 
further provision that the books were 


not to be turned over to any district 
attorney or used before any petit or 
grand jury. The District Attorney of 
New York County served a subpoena 
on the receiver for the production of the 
books. The United States District Court 
enjoined the receiver from delivering 
the books in compliance with the sub- 
poena. Thereafter, a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy was appointed; and the bank- 
rupts demanded that the receiver re- 
turn the books to them, his tenure of 
office having expired by the appoint- 
ment of the trustee. The referee in 
bankruptcy, Hon: Harold P. Coffin of 
New York City, ordered the receiver to 
turn the books over to the trustee with- 
out condition or restriction. The Dis- 
trict Court confirmed the order of the 
referee, the books of the bankrupt were 
turned over to the trustee by the re- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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THE CREDIT MONTIILY 


Universally Acceptable Checks 


Payable 100 Cents on the Dollar 


HE use of checks in settling 

business transactions is one of 

the striking characteristics of 

American commerce. More 
checks are drawn and more settle- 
ments are effected by check in the 
United States than in any other coun- 
try. 

Checks perform a function closely 
akin to that performed by currency but 
on a much larger scale. It is estimated 
that 95 per cent. of the total amount 
of all payments are made by check, 
and only 5 per cent. in currency. Cur- 
rency is used mainly for hand-to-hand 
transactions; checks have become the 
medium for business settlements. The 
use of checks has grown with the 
growth of modern business. It has been 
an outstanding factor in the develop- 
ment of modern banking. 


THE “EXCHANGE” BARRIER 


When the use of checks in business 
began to develop extensively and checks 
were sent from one place to another in 
settlement of obligations, the banks 
were without an organization through 
which quickly and without expense, they 
could pay checks drawn upon them- 
selves when presented by mail from 
out-of-town. In most cases the banks 
on which such checks were drawn 
undertook to pass on to those who pre- 
sented the checks any expense involved 
in paying them, together with a goodly 
profit on the transaction. The expense 
and profit so passed on were called the 


By Thomas L. Gregg 


“exchange charge.” The imposition of 
this charge meant the payment of 
checks by the banks drawn on at less 
than par, that is, at less than their face 
value. “Exchange” therefore became a 
barrier in the way of the satisfactory 
use of checks in out-of-town transac- 
tions. 

Within the last seven years, 
through organization, this barrier has 
been largely removed. Most of the 
banks of the country now participate 
in a new, rapid, scientific system of 
collecting checks which eliminates 
whatever expense there may have 
been to a bank in paying its checks 
when presented from _ out-of-town. 
Banks which so participate do not 
charge exchange. They pay their 
checks at par, that is, at their full face 
value. 

But the old practice still survives 
among a small minority, mostly small 
country banks, which do not co-oper- 
ate with the new system, but still 
charge exchange. Whatever exchange 
is still charged on checks, the barrier 
to the satisfactory use of such checks 
in out-of-town transactions still remains. 


WHAT WAR PAYMENT MEANS 

The nature of the exchange barrier 
and its effect on the payment of 
checks at par can best be understood 
by observing the conditions that for- 
merly prevailed. 

A merchant in St. Louis, upon re- 
ceiving a check for $1,000 in payment 
for goods sold to a customer in Hick- 


ROUTE OF A CHECK 


BEFORE THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


CHECK ON SAG HARBOR BANK WAS 


THEN TO BANK IN BOSTON 


THEN TO BANK IN ALBANY ~ 


THEN To 





THEN TO BANK IN RIVERHEAD 


DEPOSITED IN HOBOKEN BANK 
SENT TO BANK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THEN TO BANK IN TONAWANDA 


BANK IN PORT JEFFERSON 
THEN TO BANK IN FAR ROCKAWAY 


THEN TO ANOTHER BANK IN NEW YORK 


THEN TO BANK IN LONG ISLAND City 


THEN TO BANK IN SAG HARBOR 


UNDER THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


COLLECTION WOULD BE MADE IMMEDIATELY 
THROUGH THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NY. 


TONAWANDA 


Before the Federal Reserve System a bank could count its float or uncollected checks as reserves. Instead of sending checks 
directly for collection banks often sent them to correspondents with whom they needed to balance their accounts, 


ory, Alabama, deposited it in a St. 

Louis bank, and received credit, not 

for $1,000, but for a sum less than 

$1000. The amount deducted covered 
two items: 

First, an interest charge made by the 
St. Louis bank, on the ground 
that it was lending money to 
the merchant during the time 
it took to present the check for 
payment in Hickory and return 
the funds to St. Louis. 

Second, an exchange charge of $1 
(often as high as $2.50) which 
the Hickory bank made for 
paying its own check, on the 
ground that it was put to ex- 
pense in shipping currency or 
otherwise providing for pay- 
ment to the St. Louis bank. 

These two charges should not be 
confused. 

The interest charge arose from the 
fact that while the St. Louis bank im- 
mediately credited the amount to its 
depositor, several days necessarily 
elapsed before the bank received the 
funds the check represented. 


The exchange charge arose from the 
fact that there was no countrywide 
system for paying out-of-town checks 
without expense to the paying bank; 
but on the contrary a cumbersome net- 
work of local arrangements which 
sometimes did involve the paying bank 
in expense for shipping currency or 
providing funds to pay its checks in 
distant cities. Even so, charging ex- 





The result was 


that checks often wandered about the country for days before they were collected, with a corresponding delay in the settlement 


of business transactions and an increase in 


checks. 


the risk of nonpayment. 


The charts herewith show extreme instances of wandering 
Through the twelve Federal Reserve banks checks are now collected directly and promptly. 
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ROUTE OF A CHECK 


BEFORE THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


CHECK ON NORTH BIRMINGHAM BANK 
WAS DEPOSITED IN BIRMINGHAM BANK 


AMILES 


SENT TO BANK IN JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 488 


SENT TO BANK IN PHILADELPHIA 
SENT. TO BANK IN BIRMINGHAM 


SENT TO BANK IN NORTH BIRMINGHAM 


CHECK NOT PAID AND 
RETURNED TO BIRMINGHAM BANK 
RETURNED TO PHILADELPHIA BANK 
RETURNED TO JACKSONVILLE BANK 
RETURNED TO BIRMINGHAM BANK 


SIT 
941 


4° 


4 MILES 


941 
6I7 
485 


RETURNED BY BIRMHAM BANK TO DEPOSITOR 
s 


DISTANCE TRAVELLED 450 Onites 


TIME IN TRANSIT 14 DAYS 


UNDER THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM> 


COLLECTION WOULD BE MADE BY MAIL | 


DIRECTLY IN 


changes was largely confined to coun- 
try banks, while most of the city banks 
paid at par checks drawn on them- 
selves. 


Par payment relates solely to the ez- 
change charge. 

From the business man’s standpoint, 
and especially from the credit man’s 
standpoint, the ground for objection to 
the exchange charge was not only that 
a seller probably would not get full 
value for the country checks he re- 
ceived, but also that the almost uni- 
versal efforts of banks to avoid paying 
exchange resulted in slow collections. 
And the slower the collection, the 
greater the credit risk. 


EFFORTS OF BANKS TO EVADE THE 
BARRIER 


Slow collections came about in this 
way. To attract the business of those 
desiring to avoid paying exchange, 
banks in some of the large centers as 
well as in many smaller cities, made a 
specialty of collecting checks at par. 
By various arrangements advantageous 
to country banks, they secured the pay- 
ment of country checks at par, or at 
minimum exchange. Philadelphia, for 
anaes, became a great collection cen- 
er. 

A maze of such relationships grew 
up between banks and their correspon- 
dents in different parts of the country, 
under which a check drawn on a coun- 
try bank was seldom sent directly to 
the place upon which it was drawn. 
To avoid payment of exchange it was 
usually sent to some correspondent 
bank and by it forwarded directly or 
indirectly to the place of payment. 
Before a country check reached the 
bank upon which it was drawn it was 
usually handled by three or four 
banks, frequently more. Two examples 
of the roundabout course sometimes 
taken by country checks are shown in 


DAYS 


the accompanying maps. The examples 
are rather extreme but serve to illus- 
strate the intensity of the desire to 
avoid “exchange.” 


BUSINESS MEN'S EFFORTS TO 
EVADE BARRIER 


Business men also adopted various 
plans to avoid paying exchange. Be- 
sides keeping additional] accounts with 
banks making a specialty of collecting 
checks, many concerns made it a prac- 
tice to require customers to pay their 
accounts by checks drawn on banks in 
large centers, like New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Denver, or San Francisco, 
where checks were paid at par ana so 
could be converted promptly into 
money without deduction. This put to 
serious inconvenience the merchant in 
Hickory for instance, whose check on 
his own local bank, however strong, 
would not be accepted at its face value 
by business men in distant cities from 
whom he bought goods. To make pay- 
ments acceptable the Hickory merchant 
had to keep money on deposit in banks 
in distant cities, or else buy from his 
local bank a draft on such cities. 
Either method involved him in ex- 
pense. 


EXPENSE, DELAY AND RISK 


Country checks under the old sys- 
tem had a limited acceptability. They 
were grudgingly received in settlement 
of accounts because they did not effect 
payment at their face value. The ac- 
ceptance of country checks not only 
involved expense and annoyance to the 
business man; it also involved expense 
to the banks which handled them. Re- 
duplicated handling meant unnecessary 
clerk hire. And as the number of han- 
dlings increased, the chances of error 
also increased, and the volume of 
items in process of collection multi- 
plied. 


There was constantly afloat in the 
mails an unnecessarily large volume of 
checks awaiting conversion into 
money. Each check delayed in pay- 
ment represented an uncompleted busi- 
ness transaction. Each day of delay 
between the drawing of a check and its 
presentation for payment increased the 
risk of non-payment. It was frequent- 
ly brought home to credit men that the 
whole process magnified the credit 
risk. 


Unquestionably the exchange charge, 
through the efforts of everyone to 
evade it, cost those who transacted 
business by means of bank checks 
many millions a year more than any 
profit the country banks derived from it. 
And the exchange charges, plusS the 
indirect cost, constituted an unwarrant- 
ed tax on trade, increased the prices 
of goods, hindered the freest inter- 
change of goods between different sec- 
tions of the country and was a cause 
of constant irritation between seller, 
buyer and- banks. 


CONGRESS PROVIDES A NEW COL- 
LECTION SYSTEM 


These evils were inherent in the old 
collection system, based as it was on 
individual arrangements between banks. 
As long aa there was no country-wide 
system for collecting checks there was 
no way to correct these evils. Conse- 
quently, when Congress revised our 
banking system in 1913, it laid the 
ground-work for such a country-wide 
system based on par payment. The 
par idea was not new, but in accord 
with our traditional policy. In 1792 
Congress made provision whereby our 
coinage would circulate at par; and in 
1864 Congress brought about the par 
circulation of bank notes. 


(Continued on page 24) 








CONFIDENCE 


In the great world of business no element plays a 
bigger part than confidence. We may confuse the 
true meaning of this word with foolhardiness,—and 
foolhardiness will sometimes drive men into unsafe 
situations. 

Confidence is an intelligent attitude of the mind and 
is not the hope which comes from merely wishing for 
things. It is confidence, to look into the future and 
realize the possibilities of success from well-founded 
undertakings. It is foolhardiness that will lend a 
mariner to drive his ship with all sails into the teeth 
of a hurricane, merely because he feels that she can 
weather it successfully. 

Production is largely based on confidence. The ex- 
change of commodities for credit is almost entirely 
based on confidence. How important it is, therefore, 
to keep confidence well groomed and intelligently di- 
rected. It will carry enterprisers through difficult sit- 
uations and lead nations to overcome difficult prob- 
lems. When confidence is well placed and sustained, 
the courses of business are apt to run freely. When 
confidence deteriorates and is superseded in part or 
wholly by fear, business shrinks, production diminish- 
es and creditors become filled with alarm. 

I can think of no better nor more needful habit just 
new on the part of business than to cling tenaciously 
to confidence. Here and there, difficulties will be dis- 
cerned; disorders will be discovered; unevenness of 
operations will be apparent. But-it matters not how 
stiff the gale may be, how difficult the obstacles may 
appear, if the underpinnings are sound and able to 
stand the stress, confidence should eternally control. 

In the world of credits we could not get on for a 
single day without confidence. 


A PECULIAR PHILOSOPHY 


A sound mind should carry usually a sound con- 
science. The conscience may be perverted in some 
instances by peculiar philosophies, but, when the 
mind is sound, there must be some kind of a con- 
science. : 

I learned some years ago, when investigating the 
causes of crime, that a large proportion of the serious 
social crimes was the result of disease. Many a crimi- 
nal in our penal institutions should be in hospitals 
for professional treatment. In the field of business, 
however, I have never yet discovered a commercially 
crooked person who had not mind enough to work 
out deftly-conceived conspiracies, and for such crimes, 
punishment is the best remedy. 


The Credoscope 


By J. H. TREGOE 
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To his conscience, the perpetrator of the crime must 
always offer an explanation. Many a bandit has at- 
tempted to satisfy his conscience with the doctrine 
that the world owes him a living and that he is at 
liberty to take it. This indicates how people often- 
times trifle with their consciences. 

About two years ago the National Association of 
Credit Men was asked to investigate a serious failure 
in Arizona. Apparently a deep conspiracy shrewdly 
conceived had been carried through for the defraud- 
ing of creditors. The sum involved was many thou- 
sands. The leading conspirator in the case expressed 
this peculiar philosophy : 

“If I go to my banker and give him my unsecured 
note for $1000, payable in thirty days, I pay it because 
I gave my word that I would. If I sit in a poker 
game and ask a fellow across the table to lend me 
$1000 worth of chips, I pay him because I gave him 
my word of honor that I would, but when a manufac- 
turer sends me $1000 worth of goods, he has the law 
with him,—so let the law protect him. 

What a wonderful piece of chicanery this is! When 
bestowing credit favors here and there, credit men 
must not omit to reckon with the possible bandits in 
business. We are careful in protecting our homes 
and our persons. We should be equally careful in 
protecting our merchandise. It is difficult, of course, 
to anticipate the kind of philosophy a buyer may in- 
dulge. Alertness is our chief defence, for perhaps 
he who otherwise seems deserving is infected with a 
philosophy that perverts the moral ideas and soothes 
the conscience when he has stolen from his creditors. 

In the streets of our cities we are brushing up fre- 
quently against unsound and unsafe people. In the 
world of business we are constantly brushing against 
men of unsafe ideas, men who will exploit confidence 
for their own immediate gain, men who temporize 
with their consciences and endeavor to soothe them 
into composure by peculiar philosophies. 


INCREASING TAX-PAYER’S BURDEN 


The philosophers of old, when laying out their 
plans of an “Ideal Republic,” were splendid dreamers 
but often failed to consider that the execution of such 
plans depends upon the human element and not upon 
mere fancies. 

A number of wild dreams are being indulged these 
days, and it is well for us to apply to each the test of 
common sense. 

The Constitution of our country is a simple docu- 
ment of itself and very wonderful in its conceptions. 
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With the increasing complexities of our social, po- 
litical and business life, the Constitution has been 
broadened by judicial interpretation, and has been 
amended from time to time. 

In studying this instrument I cannot, by the widest 
stretch of imagination, see that it empowers the Fed- 
eral Government to operate businesses of any kind. 
Certain forms of public service such as the ‘transmis- 
sion of the mails is a governmental function, but even 
in these functions the operations of Government have 
been found uneconomic and costly. 

Private ownership and control of business are the 
essence of the Constitution, and any tendencies that 
might drive us away from these basic features are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous and would in the long run prove 
extremely costly. 

There is much talk of nationalizing the railways. 
It should never get beyond the talk stage. Our Gov- 


ernment is not qualified to operate the railways effi-’ 


ciently and economically. Our railway systems 
should be assured private ownership and control. 

The regulation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission intended for the protection of the public is 
as far as the Government should go in this direction; 
and these regulations should have due regard for 
the interests of the railway owners, the shippers and 
the public. 

Casting our eyes beyond the Canadian border, we 

-find there an experiment seven years old in railway 
nationalization. Since 1917 the Canadian Govern- 
ment has been operating the railways and it is esti- 
mated that it does so at a cost to the tax payers of at 
least one hundred millions annually. During the sev- 
en years the Government has expended large sums for 
capital equipment, and the public does not share in 
any substantial gains in net returns. 

Railways cannot be operated efficiently and for the 
economic welfare of the people by a Congress or by a 
Parliament. The skill of the expert is needed; the 
moral force of the many investors and railway securi- 
tics is needed; the practicing of economies is needed, 
and safeguarding the interests of the public is needed. 

These needs are best assured in private ownership. 
Why dream dreams that are merely bad visions? Why 
try to cut our anchor ropes and drift without any clear 
objective? We must not ever consider seriously na- 
tionalizing our railways unless we are willing to face 
an increased burden on the taxpayer. 


ATTEMPTING TO HOIST THEMSELVES UP BY 
THEIR BOOT-STRAPS 


The complexities of the human system are no more 
delicate or difficult to understand than are the com- 
plexities of the business system. The maladjustments 
in business so frequently recurrent and so unexpected 
at times, result from the pressure of modern com- 
merce on the business system. 

The relation of goods produced to the demands of 
buyers is a feature that is so often maladjusted and 


leads to the sharp upward and downward curves. In 


the long ago days when barter was the only method 
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of exchanging commodities, the relation of goods of- 
fered and bought could not be subject to maladjust- 
ments. They balanced one another perfectly. Money 
and credit as media of exchange represent a purchas- 
ing power that can never be exactly estimated in the 
quantity of goods produced and the prices at which 
they can be sold. The merchandise of business is, 
therefore, so delicate that maladjustments and dis- 
orders happen unknowingly to those who have inter- 
fered with its proper balance. 

It does not seem very serious to advance the labor- 
er’s wage a small percentage without providing for 
an increased production. It is serious, however, and 
is one of the causes of maladjustment in the relation 
of goods produced to the demands of buyers. The 
anthracite miners were granted an increase of ten 
per cent. The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union of 
Brockton was recently granted an increase of ten per 
cent. It is always compromise when demands for 
larger wages are made. There is seldom any critical 
study of whether the demand is fairly placed and what 
it means to business if any part of the demand is 
granted. Settling the dispute by simple compromise 
appears at the time a desirable course, and because 
it is the line of least resistance we have gone on and 
on until the cost of production is tending to malad- 
justments in supply and demand. 

The real wages of the laboring man have not de- 
creased of late and there appears no material or fair 
reason for asking an increase in the money wage. The 
results of this process may be summed up as follows: 

From the income of the enterprise, labor receives 
a larger share. The product of the enterprise is not 
increased. A larger buying power has been created 
without any increase in the goods produced. Prices 
must, therefore, tend to levitate because of the malad- 
justment in the relation of goods to demands. Ap- 
portioning a larger part of the income of an enter- 
prise to labor without an increase in production or 
prices affects profits and the reserve that can be used 
as capital. Even as little indiscretions affect the hu- 
man system, so little indiscretions affect the business 
system. We cannot get our productive relations en- 
tirely right so long as costs are increased without any 
increase in goods produced. Increase in the wage 
should be based on increase in production, and not im- 
posed as an additional cost on production. When the 
unions seek for a larger wage without giving the 
quid pro quo, they are simply attempting to hoist 
themselves by their own boot-straps. 


( is the foundation of commerce, and co-operation the foundation of the 
credit system. The credit manager, to preserve these foundations, must keep him- 
self right, help to keep the other fellow right, and everlastingly boost for his profession. 
























































































































Federal Reserve System 
Worth Fighting For 


USINESS men are so accustomed to 
B hearing the Federal Reserve lauded 
that they fall into the error of thinking 
that there is no need of vigilance on 
their part in keeping the system sound 
and in bringing about a more intelligent 
general, understanding of its purposes. 

Those who oppose the system or 
phases of its development, knowing 
how general are the favorable senti- 
ments, are astute enough to see the 
futility of a broad frontal attack with 
a view to throwing it-from its founda- 
tion. Feigning friendship for the prin- 
ciples upon which it rests they chip 
away at some special part in the hope 
that the real significance of what they 
are doing will generally pass unnoticed. 

The Federal Reserve Bank is an in- 
stitution having for its purpose the de- 
fense of business against fright and 
panic and the assistance of business as 
it ebbs and flows under the influence oi 
mixed forces. For this great business 
institution, business men must be able 
and willing to battle understandingly. 

It is to be feared that the vast ma- 
jority of business men appreciate but 
little how eager is the opposition to the 
Federal Reserve System on the part 
of a considerable number of local bank- 
ers. They oppose especially the par 
payment feature which the Federal Re- 
serve banks have set up in aecord with 
the Act and which the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has worked con- 
sistently to maintain and extend. 

The par payment plan so clearly 
called for by the Act creating the 
Federal Reserve System, with which 
ninety per cent. of the banks are affili- 
ated, has been one of the distinct 
services rendered business by the sys- 
tem. Through the par payment plan 
the costly, irritating, slow and cumber- 
some method of check collection—under 
which banks employed experts to route 
checks about the country so that the 
toll gate banks would be circumvented, 
—has given way to a real system of 
check clearance between widely sepa- 
rated banks that is direct and brings a 
saving to American business of millions 
of dollars annually. 

The costly transit departments of 
banks have been made unnecessary. 
The labor of record keeping of checks 
in transit has been reduced and the en- 
tire burden, except in the case of a 
small number of banks which place 
local advantage as they see it above the 
general good, has been transferred to 
the Federal Reserve System. Because 
of its strategic position, the system has 
been able to conduct the whole enter- 
prise of nation-wide check clearing at a 
small fraction of its former cost. 

The par clearance of checks by the 
Federal Reserve System is not like a 
cloak that can be cast aside without 
harming the system. It was not an af- 
ter consideration of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. It is essential that the 
Federal Reserve banks have a daily 
flow of business through them. This 
daily clearance lends itself to the main- 
tenance of the reserves of banks. The 








With The Editor 


flow of checks is the very. life blood of 
the system itself, keeping it keenly alive 
to the movements of business over the 
entire Nation. It serves to give and 
maintain that co-ordination among our 
banks which was a prime object of the 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act. 
Let the local banker who opposes par 
payments, or is indifferent on the sub- 
ject cause the par clearance of checks 
to be eliminated from the Federal Re- 
serve System and we shall soon find 
ourselves with a banking system whose 
force and influence will steadily dimin- 
ish. 

The business men of the country are 
the ones to save. the Federal Reserve 
System just as it was they who gave It. 
The universal laudation of the system 
which the business man hears at con- 
ventions and reads in his business and 
trade papers, must not sooth him into 
a sense of security. Sooner than he 
thinks, he may have to fight for the in- 
tegrity of the system. 


Checks as Universally 
Acceptable Currency 


A COMMON expresion heard in meet- 
ings of business men is that the 
check has become the currency of the 
Nation. It is said that ninety-five per 
cent. of the obligations that arise in 
commercial transactions are sett'ed by 
the check. It is the accepted method of 
the United States. 

If the check has attained this high 
place in commerce, it should be safe- 
guarded against abuse and should be 
good for all that its face states. Prog- 
ress has been made in safe-guarding it 
through laws adopted in most of the 
states severely penalizing the drawing 
of checks against a depository where 
the drawer has no account or has in- 
sufficient funds. As for the requirement 
as to face value, this is being more and 
more nearly approached, first by the es- 
tablishment of par payments under the 
Federal Reserve check collection sys- 
tem now used by ninety per cent. of the 
banking institutions of the country, and 
second, by the more liberal attitude of 
the clearing houses. All but a few of 
the clearing houses have eliminated the 
requirement that clearing house banks 
must charge against their customers the 
interest item which arises out of the 
immediate crediting of an out-of-town 
check though the bank does not realize 
upon it until the item has been paid by 
the drawee bank. 

But some business houses discrimi- 
nate against checks that are not drawn 
on central banking cities. The reason 
given is that there is a discount on such 
checks, that the check is not good for 
the face amount. 

‘What is needed to speed progress to- 
ward a check good for 100 cents to the 
dollar is a joint effort by business men 
and bankers to bring about the universal 
acceptability of the bank check in set- 
tlement of obligations by making the 
basis of acceptability the fact that the 
check is payable at par through the 
Federal Reserve System. This will be 
the sign of encouragement extended by 
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business men to those banks which are 
doing their bit by undertaking to pay at 
par checks drawn on them. It will 
mean that the most difficult barrier that 
has stood against the universal accepta- 
bility of checks will be attacked at its 
weakest point. The banks that are out- 
side the system refusing to pay their 
checks at par through the Federal Re- 
serve will see that the small amount 
gained in laying toll upon their checks 
is paid for dearly in the discrimination 
against them. 

If business will enter a positive cam- 
paign for the universal acceptability of 
par paid checks the few remaining 
clearing houses that require the levying 
of the interest item on checks drawn on 
distant points are the more likely to 
fall in with the effort to bring about a 
check which shall be par at drawee’s 
as well as drawer’s bank. 

Every business man should enlist his 
house in the movement which the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has un- 
dertaken for the universal: acceptabili- 
ty of checks in the settlement of the ob- 
ligations of commerce. 


Credit Men Received by 
President Coolidge 


FR BELLING that the heads of our gov- 
ernment should be made familiar 
with some of the larger work of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
Secretary-Treasurer Tregoe led a dele- 
gation to Washington on October 11 
and placed before President Coolidge 
at the Executive Offices in the White 
House declarations adopted by the 
Board of Directors at its September 
meeting. These declarations set out 
the Association’s attitude in the matter 
of American railways and other trans- 
portation agencies, the opinion of the 
Association of the effect on the Na- 
tion’s finances if a blanket bonus meas- 
ure is enacted, and an emphatic ex- 
pression in favor of the maintenance of 
the par collection system established 
under the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

The President not only showed genu- 
ine interest in the expressions of organ- 
ized credit men, but thanked the dele 
gates for coming to explain to him what 
a great business organization is think- 
ing on matters of national importance. 

The delegates spent the major part 
of that day before the joint committee 
authorized by the last Congress to in- 
vestigate what Congress might do to 
increase the number of State banks 
within the Federal Reserve System. 
The credit men’s views were accorded 
marked attention by Chairman MacFad- 
Gen’s committee, which undertook to 
draw out through the delegates’ spokes- 
man, Mr. Tregoe, opinions appropriate 
to the subject of the day. 

The Congressional Committee gra- 
ciously expressed appreciation to the 
Association for sending a delegation to 
assist in its deliberations. 

Besides Secretary Tregoe the delega- 
tion was composed of Edward Bains of 
Philadelphia, Curtis R. Burnett of Ne- 
wark, R. T. Graham of Pittsburgh, W. 
H. Pouch of New York and W. W. Ort, 
editor of the Crepit MONTHLY. 
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Ask the local Burroughs office to demonstrate a 
Burroughs Moon-Hopkins to you. Look under 
*‘Burroughs”’ in your telephone book, ask your 
banker, or fill out and mail the coupon. 
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The Burroughs 
Moon - Hopkins 
Billing Machine 


-for Work 


It will handle all kinds of billing. 
Fractions in prices and quantities; 
chain discounts and freight charges 
are all computed with lightning 
speed. It is the only billing ma- 
chine made that will handle direct 
multiplication. 


-for Economy 


Like all other Burroughs machines, 
it economizes by doing more work 
in-less time, by preventing errors 
and by giving efficient service over 
a long period of years. 












Gentlemen: I would 
like to know more about 
the Burroughs Moon-Hop- 
kins Billing Machine. 



























Withholding His Books 
(Continued from page 13) 
ceiver and were then subpoenaed by 

the district attorney. 

The bankrupt sought to stay the order 
of the District Court directing that the 
records and papers be turned over to 
the trustee in bankruptcy. Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, in delivering the opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court, held 
as follows: 


“A man who becomes a bankrupt, or who is 
brought into the custody of the bankruptcy court, 
has no right to delay the legal transfer of the 
possession and title of any of his property to the 
officers appointed by law for its custody or for its 
disposition, on the ground that the trans‘er of 
such property will carry with it incriminating evi- 
dence against him. His property and its posses- 
sion pass from him by operation and due proceed- 
ings of law, and when control and possession 
have passed from him, he has no constitutional 
right to prevent its use for any legitimate pur- 
pose. His privilege, secured to him by the Fourth 
and Fifth Amendments to the Constitution, is 
that of refusing himself to produce, as incriminat- 
ing evidence against him, anything which he 
owns or has in his possession and control; but 
his privilege in respect to what was his and in 
rs custody ceases on a transfer of the control and 
mssession which takes. place by legal proc:ed- 
mgs and in pursuance of the rights of others, 
even though such transfer may bring the property 
into the ownership or control of one properly sub- 
ject to subpoena duces tecum.” 

Held also that the bankrupts could impose no 
conditions whatsoever upon the use to which the 
books, papers or other property of the bankrupt’s 
estate should be put. 


In the Dier case, the situaticn was 
somewhat similar. The receiver had 
taken possession of the books, and the 
custrict attorney had asked for their 
production. The bankrupt sought to en- 
join the receiver and the district at- 
torney from using the books, on the 
ground that they would incriminate 
him and would violate his rights under 
the Fourth and Fifth Amendments of 
the Constitution. The Court held that 


“the right of the alleged bankrupt to protest 
against the use of his books and papers relating 
to his business as evidence against him ceases as 
soon as his possession and control over them pass 
from him by fhe order directing their delivery 
into the hands of the Receiver and into the cus- 
tody of the court. This change of possession and 
control is for the purpose of properly carrying 
on the investigation into the affairs of the alleged 
bankrupt, and the preservation of his assets pend- 
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The only calculating machine that operates with ONE turn 
of the crank fur each figure in the Multiplier or Quotient. 
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THE “MADAS” CALCULATING MACHINE 


For Multiplication and Automatic Division. 
Hand Operated and Electrically Driven with Slideboard or Keyboard. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application, 
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ing such investigation,...... But while they are, 
in the due course of the bankruptcy proceedings, 
taken out of his possession and control, his im- 
munity from producing them, secured by the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments, does not innure 
to his protection.” 


By these two decisions the right of 
a bankrupt estate to obtain access to 
the bankrupt’s books is effectually se- 
cured. The decisions carry with them 
the additional benefit that the books 
may not be withheld from the receiver 
or the trustee or from a district attor- 
ney who desires to use them for the 
purpose of proving the commission of a 
crime. 


On May 21, 1923, the Nicky Arndstein 
case came before the United States 
Supreme Court (McCarthy vs. Arndstein 
67 L. ed. 598). It was contended by the 
creditors in the Arndstein case, that 
Arndstein, having refused to answer 
questions in a bankruptcy examination 
with respect to his assets, claiming the 
protection of the Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments, had waived his right to 
refuse to answer by having filed 
schedules showing only one item of 
property, namely, a bank deposit of 
$18,000. It was contended that Arnd- 
stein thus asserted, not only that he had 
this bank deposit, but also that he had 
no other property, and had therefore 
become subject to examination as to his 
property. He refused to answer on the 
ground that to do so would tend to in- 
criminate, and was adjudged to be in 
contempt of court. He asked the Dis- 
trict Court for a writ of habeas corpus, 
alleging that he was restrained of his 
liberty without due process of law and 
in violation of the Constitution. The 
writ was refused and Arndstein ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Mr. Justice Sanford, in delivering the 
opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court, held that the mere filing of the 
schedules did not constitute a waiver of 
the bankrupt’s right to stop short in his 
testimony whenever the bankrupt could 
fairly claim that to answer might tend 
to incriminate him; that the schedules, 
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as filed, did not contain an admission 
of guilt; and “that where a previous 
disclosure of an ordinary witness is not 
an admission of guilt or incriminating 
facts, he is not deprived of the privilege 
in stopping short in his testimony 
whenever it may fairly tend to incrimi- 
nate him.” It was held, therefore, that 
Arndstein was entitled to a writ of 
habeas corpus and that by filing non- 
incriminating schedules he had not. 
waived his constitutional right to re- 
fuse to answer. 


It will be noted that in none of the 


above cases, did the United States Su- 
preme Court pass squarely upon the 
question as to whether or not the privi- 


- lege of a witness to refuse to answer on 


the ground that to do so would tend to 
incriminate, guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, is ap- 
plicable to an examination in bankrupt- 
cy. The Fifth Amendment expressly 
states that a person shall not be com- 
pelled to be a witness against h‘mself in 
a criminal case, and no decision has 
been found in which the United States 
Supreme Court has. ever directly held 
that the protection afforded by the 
Fifth Amendment applies to any gase 
other than a criminal proceeding. 


Believing that the effect of the de- 
cision in the Arndstein case is to enable 
bankrupts, whether voluntary or invol- 
untary, to refuse to answer any question 
with respect to the property of the es- 
tate in bankruptcy, and to render nuga- 
tory any attempt on the part of the 
creditors to ascertain from the bankrupt 
the true reason for insolvency, or to dis- 
cover assets which the bankrupt may 
have concealed, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men on October 2, 1923, 
asked and received permission to file a 
brief as amicus curiae, in the United 
States Supreme Court, on a petition for 
a rehearing or for a modification of the 
decision in the Arndstein case. It is the 
Association’s contention that the Fifth 
Amendment is not applicable to a civil 
proceeding under the Bankruptcy 
Statute and that the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Fuller and Dier cases should be carried 
to their logical conclusion by modifying 
the decision in the Arndstein case to 
make it clear that the Fifth Amend- 
ment does not give a bankrupt a right 
to refuse to answer questions regarding 
his assets when such information is 
sought in an examination under Section 
21a of the Bankruptcy Act or at a first 
meeting of creditors. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has called to the attention of the 
United States Supreme Court the fact 
that at common law, before the adoption 
of the Fifth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, an except’on existed with re- 
spect to examinations in bankruptcy to 
the effect that “a bankrupt cannot re- 
fuse to discover his assets and effects, 
‘and the particulars relating to them, 
though, in the course of giving informa- 
tion to his creditors or assigrees of 
what his property consists, that infor- 
mation mav tend to show he has proper- 
ty which he has not got according to 
oon (Ex parte Cossens-Bucks Cases 

At this writing. the United States Su- 
preme Court has not rendered a deci- 
sion upon the Association’s contention. 
If the Supreme Court hands down 4 
decision upon the point, it will be made 
the subject of early comment in the 
Credit Monthly. 
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The A & P branch 
office at Newark, 
New Jersey 


400 Comptometers used on 
Figure Work of Over 7500 


A. & P. Stores 


Great chain stores from quick turn- 
overs and little profits grow— with 
wise management. 


That’s the whole economy of chain 
store merchandising. 


And that’s how The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. stores grew—and 
still grow, until today the red fronts 
of more than 7,500 A. & P. stores, 
served by 22 great distributing ware- 
houses, dot the streets of 2,400 towns 
and cities. Set side by side these 
stores would form a solid front 28 miles 
long. 


Imagine the vast amount of figure 


work required to handle the account- 
ing of such a business—the Audits, 
Invoices, Inventories, Costs, Statis- 
tical Reports. 


The big end of it all is carried by 
the Comptometer. There are 400 of 
them on the job. Thirteen years ago 
there was only one. In 1921 the 
number had grown to 253; in 1922 
to 357; in seven months of 1923 


to 400. 


Let a Comptometer man demon- 
strate what high speed-with-accuracy 
means on your work; or write us for 
booklet—"Better Methods of Han- 
dling Figure Work.” 


“i 


Comptometers do: 


In The A. & P. organization with 
all its great volume of figuring as 
indicated below, speed-with-ac- 
curacy is highly essential. Here, 
just as in other lines of business, 
the Comptometer meets the re- 
quirement of speed-with-accur- 
acy on every kind of figure work. 


Prove footings and extensions 
of purchase invoices representing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars . 
daily. 

Add and extend thousands of 
branch store orders weekly. 


Add and.extend all store and 
warehouse inventories monthly. 


Audit weekly sales of over 
7,500 retail stores. 


Figure costs and profits. 


Compile statistical and analyt- 
ical reports. 


Fell & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1717 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant, 
its nota , 
Comptometer 


CONTROLLED KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 


safeguard 




























































































































































































Addressing Machines 


(Continued from page 7) 


writing. The annual saving, they will 
demonstrate, of typist labor in repeat 
addressing or name writing, will in the 
average office amount to enough to 
pay for the mechanism. 

Competitive conditions -have pretty 
well standardized the various makes of 
addressing machines, and usually the 
purchase is dependent upon the buyer’s 
preference for either a .stamped or 
embossed metal or type cardboard 
stencil plate, as well as the kind of serv- 
ice attachments that go with the ma- 
chine. Naturally the special require- 
ments of the job play a part in the 
transaction. 

One of the oldest makes on the mar- 
ket uses a metal name and address 
plate made to fit the lower half of a 


frame of tin; the wording is embossed 
on a zinc tablet and a card imprint or 
impression of this wording fits into the 
top as guide for ready identification. 
These name plates are filed in card 
index fashion in a metal drawer. In 
using them, the batch of name plates 
are fed,into the magazine top of the 
apparatus, very much as the penny-in- 
the-slot machine man refills the verti- 
cal hopper of the gum-vending ma- 
chine. 


CORRECTIONS IN THE MAILING 
LIST 


Manufacturers of all various makes 
contract for the making of name plates 
or stencils. But when there is a con- 
siderable number of names to be han- 
dled, special stamping or stencil cut- 
ting devices are to be had to muke 
one’s own plates. The economy of this 
is obvious inasmuch as every large 


PRICE 


Lodestone or Millstone? 


Price, for some firms, is a magnet that attracts 
trade; for others, a millstone that sinks the business. 


Too many houses, when business slackens, curtail 
production and raise prices to cover the mounting 
overhead. They lose their market to those who have 
the foresight to seek more efficient methods—with 
the courage actually to Jower prices and the energy 


to force sales. 


A plant operating at 60% of its capacity can not 
afford to consider 100% of its fixed charges and 
other invariable expenses as the cost of production. 
Unearned burden, a part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness, should not be included in the cost of the product. 


Even those firms having little competition, can in- 


crease sales by reducing 


prices. Price reduction 


stimulates consumption and broadens the market to 
include new purchasers who would not buy at the 


higher price. 


Price based upon actual cost of production under 
efficient methods is a lodestone—a magnet. Price 
based upon cost of production plus unearned burden 
is a millstone. One means progress; the other, 


retrogression. 


Sound methods of Cost Accounting make it possible 
to apply burden as it should be applied. Such 


methods also disclose the 


weaknesses and wastes 


inconsistent with efficient management. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
sT. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 


BUFFALO 


DETROI 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
OENVER 


MILWAUKEE 
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mailing list is in constant need O%, re- 
vision to ensure accuracy. 
The usual method adopted by th 


accounting department is to have the 


names filed in the same order as the 
customers names appear on the ledger. 
Wher it is time to issue monthly state- 
ments, the plates or stencil cards are 
- dropped into the feed chamber and the 
machine set to print the names in 
duplicate; one print heading the state- 
ment, the other addressing the en- 
velope. 

The saving by this procedure can be 
estimated by comparing it with the old 
way of hand typing, where the stenog- 
rapher usually required a full day to 
address a few hundred envelopes and 
bill heads. Copying these names from 
the ledger entailed as much time again. 
With an addressing machine, the office 
boy does the work in a fraction of an 
hour and without any possibility of 
making a typographical mistake. 

With one widely known make of 
machine, the stencil can be made by a 
spring attachment to any ordinary 
typewriter. These stencil plates are of 
tough fiber material of great durabili- 
ty. In an official test at the Business 
Show two years ago, a use of over 
70,000 impressions left the stencil with- 
out visible damage. The manufactur- 
er of this type of mechanism also pro- 
vides a variety of stencil cutters, either 
hand, foot, treadle or electric operated 
and capable of turning out from 40 to 
100 name and address plates an hour. 

A remarkable series of attachments 
perform all manner of operations, such 
as sorting, skipping, duplicating and 
triplicating, so as to fit specific occa- 
sions, vocations, articles bought, grad- 
ing and rearranging, etc. A selective 
attachment, it is claimed, does away 
with any need for hand sorting or cull- 
ing. The use of different colored cards 
to classify names and products extends 
the usefulness of the mechanical ad- 
dresser. With the addition of a num- 
ber of ingenious attachments the whole 
range of forms of repeat addressing is 
made possible. Speed in operation of 
course has been the objective of the 
inventor, and an output as high as 10.- 
000 circulars (or the equivalents) and 
envelopes in a seven hour day is as- 
sured. 

BIG MAILING LISTS 

The mail order houses and magazine 
publishers are the especial clientele of 
a long-established addressing system 
manufacturing concern in New York 
City. 

Eighty per cent. of the publications 
in America are said to utilize this com- 
peny’s equipment. One of the mail 
order companies, the National Cloak & 
Suit Company, operate 220 machines 
using 6,000,000 stencils. 

There are a number of other cus- 
tomers making extensive use of this 
addressing system, including publishing 
houses such as the Curtis Publishing 
Co.. the Crowell Publishing Co. and 
Funk & Wagnall’s. 

An important advantage of the com- 
pany’s system is the utility of the sten- 
cil as a double card. index, as it does 
away with the need of making separate 

card records, the record being made on 
the stencil itself. When addressing is 
desired. the stencils are used. This 
saves file space and the time of the 
operator who handles only one card 
instead of two. Each of the records 
provides eemnlete information of the 
customer whose name is on the mailing 
(Continued on page 24) 





Reminegto 


Accounting 
Machine 
Equipped for 
Ledger Posting 


The Practical, Simple, Complete Bookkeeping Machine 


It is simple. You don’t need a special operator. Inexperienced operators 
learn quickly and easily. 


It is speedy and convenient. The operator works in an easy, natural posi- 
tion, without physical strain. Coriplete visibility of work facilitates speed and 
accuracy. Direct mechanical method makes corrections easy without mental 
calculation, or use of complementary figures. Best of all, every operation— 
writing, adding, checking—is performed in one. The Remington is the fastest 
of all bookkeeping machines. 


It is complete. It will do your work. It will do it in your way. It will 
give you every check that you need, every proof that you need—even to the 
final proof of the correct entry of the balance on each account. It completes 
and finishes every task. No supplementary operations are ever necessary. 4 good Accounting 


Machine deserves a 
Our illustrated booklet “Modern Accounting Methods” sent cn request good ribbon— 


y ; PARAGON Ribbuns 
Remington Typewriter Company, Accounting Machine Dept. made and sold by us 


374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 


Remington Accounting Machine 
FOR BOOKKEEPING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





means 


re Almost every executive 
has aSengbusch Self-Clos- 
ing Inkstand on his desk 
for its convenience. It 


ought to be on every desk 
all down the line for effi- 
ciency’s sake—because 
it’s air-tight and dust proof, yet 
flows with fresh ink at a light 


temper and 75% in ink bills.” 


TRY IT TEN DAYS FREE 
Just let us have the name and ad- 
Gress of your stationer—on the 
margin of this page, if you wish 
—and we will give you an order 
on him for ten days’ free trial. 


Addressing Machines 
(Continued from page 22) 
list, and tells who he is, what he buys, 
and when he buys. 

The feature distinguishing the stencil 
used in this addressing system is its 
great durability, as it is made of double 
thickness Japanese fibre, with frames 
sufficiently flexible to permit bending 
when placed in the typewriter. A 


NATIONAL 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1859 
64th Annual Statement 


January ist, 1923 
M. J. Averbeck, Chairman of the Board 


special ink is used, which dries rapidly 
and does not clog the perforation in the 
stencils when operating. In a recent 
test by the Government, 500,000 im- 


pressions were sécured from the sten- 


cils at a cost of about $5.00 for the 
ink used. 

Addressing machines are coming into 
such. wide use, that the question with 
the office man is not, “Shall I get 
one?”, but, “which make shall I get?” 
And be the choice what it may, the 
appliance as a cost reducing factor en- 
sures enough savings to speedily amor- 
tize its purchase price. 


Cleveland Credit Men 
Help to Prevent Fire 


N an effort to emphasize the impor- 

tance of the fire prevention efforts 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, the Fire Prevention Committee 
of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men has devised a novel card for use as 
an enclosure with invoices and state- 
ments, and is supplying these cards to 
members at actual printing cost. 

It is recommended by the committee, 
—of which H. L. Grider of the Evarts, 
Tremaine, Flicker Co., is chairman,— 
that the credit men of Cleveland pro- 
cure enough of these cards to send one 
to each customer in order that there 
may be created in the minds of these 
customers the importance of reducing 
the loss of life and property which last 
year reached amazing totals in the coun- 
try. 
The card suggests three preventive 
measures which every business man 
can take in the war against fire: 

1. Clean up all waste and rubbish 
where you Work and live. 

2. Inspect and clean flues and heat- 
ing appliances before kindling fires. 

3. Make regular fire inspection of 
your premises. 

The card has as its appeal] the Fire 
Prevention Day proclamation of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and urges the public to 
“help make today and every day fire 
prevention day,” by heeding the Presi- 
dent’s appeal. 


LIBERTY 


Charles H. Coates, President 


ASSETS 


S. Govesmess and Liberty Loan Bonds 
Municipal and Provincial Bonds ... 


__ S 
Delveed on and ‘other Bonds a Stocks 
Loans on Bond and Mort 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 

Other Admitted Assets 


Premium Reserve 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities including Capital 
NET SURPLUS 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Market Value ---- 


$3,756,797.00 
Dec. 31, 1922'""' 4 22 


221,902.55 
4,554,311.76 
1 peeeeees 


90,277.96 
1,435,845.27 


$12,104,634.48 


$1,500,000.00 
6,288,022.89 
949,826.15 
386,138.59 
9,123,987.63 
2,980,646.85 


$12,104,634.48 
4,480,646.85 


* Items marked (*) would be increased by $31,653.19 if securities were listed at 


Insurance Department valuations. 


Head Office, 709 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Western Department, 207 NORTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 


METHOD OF LABOR 
SAVING BOOKKEEPING 


We are now introducing the 
AKKURATE Self-Indexing Ledger 
and Monthly Statement for use 
on any typewriter. 


AKKURATE Self-Indexing Type- 
writer System has made excep- 
tionally big headway among mer- 
chants because of the simplicity 
and neatness with which monthly 
bills or statements can be ren- 
dered. 


It has been pronounced the most 
inexpensive and successful method 
of issuing statements in type- 
written form with its full effect. 


AKKURATE LOOSE-LEAF 
co. INC. 


81 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Devisers ‘and Manufacturers of 
AKKURATE Self-I 
Statement Ledger for 

t iter and the AKK 


RATE 
ookkeeping 


o complete, 


Sheets and aes made for every Machine 
kkeeping System. 


It will to t our illustrated 
py, 7 mar quem. 


Universally Acceptable Checks 


(Continued from page 15) 

The discussions in Congress and the 
public statements of the framers of the 
Federal Reserve Act made it clear that 
Congress was aware of the evils result- 
ing from the exchange charge and in- 
tended in so far as possible to abate 
them. At hearings preliminary to the 
passage of the Act and its amend- 
ments, the National Association of 
Credit Men repeatedly urged the es- 
tablishment of a country-wide system 
of check collection, which would do 
away with the exchange charge. 

In the Federal Reserve Act and its 
amendments Congress provided that 
each Reserve Bank must receive on de- 
posit at par checks drawn on any of 
its member banks and might recéive 
on deposit any other checks payable 
on presentation. 

In the next issue of the Gredit 
Monthly will follow an explanatien of 
the workings of the par payment sys- 
tem.—The Editor. 


The Collection Method of 
A Novice 


RETAIL merchant offered a young 

man a regular job if he managed to 
collect an old account against a man 
who had a reputation for owing every- 
body. 

To the merchant’s astonishment the 
young man returned in half am hour 
with the money. 

“How in the world did you de it?” 
he gasped. 

“I told him,” said the young man. 
“that if he didn’t pay me I would tell 
all his other creditors that he had done 
so.” 
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“BLAPSED-TIME” 
CALCULATING 


1924 


EDITIONS 


NOW 
READY 


FREE 


A DESK STAND WITH 

EACH PAD PUR- 

CHASED for either the 

Elapsed Time Calculating 

Calendar and Diary or the 

Diary Desk Calendar and 
. Diary. 


These are reduced photo- 
graphic reproductions of 
both the above prod- 
ucts in loose-leaf form 

on desk stands. 

BE) 

Your money 
cheerfully 
refunded 
if our 
products 

fail to 
please 


vice versa. Left ———~ = 
romecon a ———— 
stes payable; lower section for accounts or notes receivable, or vice ————— - 4 
either mber. Ls or collection item number; right = —S=—- 7 
commitments incurred; section for general =a . 


rs. 

aa 4. Upper section can an itemized record for general lower e 

used for particular purposes in particular transac- === 
=—>= 


commitment: . Left and right hand 
tions recorded a or i a. — 


EN DOES A MATURITY FALL DUE IF INSTRUMENT IS 
ATED JANUARY 1, 1924, AND DUE AS FOLLOWS: 


QUESTION ANSWER Our Daily Desk Calendar and Diary is the result of our con- 


1—30 days from date? 
2—70 days from date? 
3—90 days from date? 


Thurs., Jan. 3ist, 1924 
Tues., March 11th, 1924 
Mon., March 3ist, 1924 


Fri., Feb. ist, 1924 (31 days) 
Tues., April ist, 1924 (91 days) 
Thurs., May ist, 1924 (121 days) 


4—1 month from date? 
5—3 months from date? 
6—4 months from date? 


This CALCULATING Calendar and Diary is an aid towards 
computing Elapsed Time, maturity dates or number of days 
from one date to another date 


A Legal Holiday Card indicates (IN A CONSPICU- 
OUS MANNER) maturities falling due on legal holi- 
days. 


“ELAPSED-TIME” CALCULATING DIARY 
366 pages of calculations. 366 special 
25 ruled memo. pages. One year’s assur- 
> ance of accuracy in the computation of 
enemas elapsed time. 


COOPER-SMITH, Inc., 


( 366 pages of calendar groups, 5 months 


centrated efforts to improve upon modern loose desk cal- 
endar diaries; and, consistent with our usual thoughts along 
calculation lines, we have produced the articles here shown 


CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


To avoid the inconvenience of maintaining charge ac- 

counts for small amounts REMITTANCES WITH 

ORDERS WILL BE APPRECIATED in instances 
where orders amount to less than $2.00. 


“DAILY DESK” CALENDAR DIARY 
visible at a glance, present month, 2 
months previous, 2 months following. 


$] .00 
366 special ruled memo. pages. ] — 


461 - C. Eighth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





Withholding His Books 

(Continued from page 13) 

and were then subpoenaed by 
the district attorney 

The bankrupt sought to stay the order 
of the District Court directing that the 
records and papers be turned over tw 
the trustee in bankruptey. Chief Jus 
tee Taft, m delivering the opinion of 


the UCatted States Supreme Court, held 
as follows 


ceive 


\ man whe becomes « bankrupt, of who 
brought mto the custady of the ban ruptcy court 
has mo right to delay the al transier of the 
possession and tith of any of his property to the 
offeers appointed by law foe sts custody or for its 
disposition, on the grownd that the transer of 
such property will carry with it incriminating evi 
dence against him. His property and its posses 
sion pass fron him by operation and due proceed 
ings of law, and when control and possession 
have passed from him, he has no constitutional 
right to prevent its use for any legitimate pur 
pose. His privilege, secured to him by the Fourth 
and Fifth Amendments to the Constitution, is 
that of refusing himself to produce, as incriminat- 
ing evidence against him, anything which he 
owns or has in his possession and control; but 
his privilege in respect to what was his and in 
r's custody ceases on a transfer of the control and 
mssession which takes place by legal proc-ed- 
mgs and in pursuance of the rights of others, 
even though such transfer may bring the property 
into the ownership or control of one properly sub- 
ject to subpoena duces tecum.” 

Held also that the bankrupts could impose no 
conditions whatsoever upon the use to which the 
books, papers or other property of the bankrupt’s 
estate should be put. 


In the Dier case, the situaticn was 
somewhat similar. The receiver had 
taken possession of the books, and the 
c.strict attorney had asked for their 
production. The bankrupt sought to en- 
join the receiver and the district at- 
torney from using the books, on the 
ground that they would incriminate 
him and would violate his rights under 
the Fourth and Fifth Amendments of 
the Constitution. The Court held that 


“the right of the alleged bankrupt to protest 
against the use of his books and papers relating 
to his business as evidence against him ceases as 
soon as his possession and control over them pass 
from him by fhe order directing their delivery 
into the hands of the Receiver and into the cus- 
tody of the court. This change of possession and 
control is for the purpose of properly carrying 
on the investigation into the affairs of the alleged 
bankrupt, and the preservation of his assets pend- 


e such investigation Haut while they are 


oourse oF th sm Upley Prue cusige, 
taken out of his possession and control, his im 
menity from “iucing them, secured by the 
Fourth and Filth Amendments, docs not imnure 
te bie protection.” 


m te 


Ry these two decisions the right of 
a bankrupt estate to obtain access to 
the bankrupt’s books is effectually se 
cured. The decisions carry with them 
the additional benefit that the books 
may not be withheld from the receiver 
or the trustee or from a district attor- 
ney who desires to use them for the 


purpose of proving the commission of a 
crime 


On May 21, 1923, the Nicky Arndstein 

case came before the United States 
Supreme Court (McCarthy vs. Arndstein 
67 L. ed. 598). It was contended by the 
creditors in the Arndstein case, that 
Arndstein, having refused to answer 
questions in a bankruptcy examination 
with respect to his assets, claiming the 
protection of the Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments, had waived his right to 
refuse to answer by having filed 
schedules showing only one item of 
property, namely, a bank deposit of 
$18,000. It was contended that Arnd- 
stein thus asserted, not only that he had 
this bank deposit, but also that he had 
no other property, and had therefore 
become subject to examination as to his 
property. He refused to answer on the 
ground that to do so would tend to in- 
criminate, and was adjudged to be in 
contempt of court. He asked the Dis- 
trict Court for a writ of habeas corpus, 
alleging that he was restrained of his 
liberty without due process of law and 
in violation of the Constitution. The 
writ was refused and Arndstein ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Justice Sanford, in delivering the 
opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court, held that the mere filing of the 
schedules did not constitute a waiver of 
the bankrupt’s right to stop short in his 
testimony whenever the bankrupt could 
fairly claim that to answer might tend 
to incriminate him; that the schedules, 


THE “MILLIONAIRE” CALCULATING MACHINE 
The only calculating machine that operates with ONE turn 
of the crank fur each figure in the Multiplier or Quotient. 
FASTEST and MOST DURABLE Calculating Machine on 


the market. 


Hand Operated and Electrically Driven either with Slideboard 


or Keyboard. 


THE “MADAS” CALCULATING MACHINE 


For Multiplication and Automatic Division. 


Hand Operated and Electrically Driven with Slideboard or Keyboard. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


W. A. 


Morschhauser 
1 MADISON AVE. ROOM 136 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


ae fled, did not contain an admission 
of guilt; and “that where a pri ‘ious 
disclosure of an ordinary witness is not 
an admission of guilt or incriminating 
facts, he ls not deprived of the privilege 
in stopping short in his testimony 
whenever it may fairly tend to incrim). 
nate him.” It was held, therefore, that 
Arndstein was entitled to a writ of 
habeas corpus and that by filing non. 
incriminating schedules he had not 
waived his constitutional right to re 
fuse to answer 


It will be noted that in none of the 
above cases, did the United States Bu. 
preme Court pass squarely upon the 
question as to whether or not the privi. 
lege of a witness to refuse to answer on 
the ground that to do so would tend to 
incriminate, guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, is ap- 
plicable to an examination in bankrupt- 
cy. The Fifth Amendment expressly 
states that a person shall not be com- 
pelled to be a witness against h'mself in 
a criminal case, and no decision has 
been found in which the United States 
Supreme Court has ever directly held 
that the protection afforded by the 
Fifth Amendment applies to any ease 
other than a criminal proceeding. 


Believing that the effect of the de- 
cision in the Arndstein case is to enable 
bankrupts, whether voluntary or invol- 
untary, to refuse to answer any question 
with respect to the property of the es. 
tate in bankruptcy, and to render nuga- 
tory any attempt on the part of the 
creditors to ascertain from the bankrupt 
the true reason for insolvency, or to dis- 
cover assets which the bankrupt may 
have concealed, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men on October 2, 1923, 
asked and received permission to file a 
brief as amicus curiae, in the United 
States Supreme Court, on a petition for 
a rehearing or for a modification of the 
decision in the Arndstein case. It is the 
Association’s contention that the Fifth 
Amendment is not applicable to a civil 
proceeding under the Bankruptcy 
Statute and that the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Fuller and Dier cases should be carried 
to their logical conclusion by modifying 
the decision in the Arndstein case to 
make it clear that the Fifth Amend- 
ment does not give a bankrupt a right 
to refuse to answer questions regarding 
his assets when such information is 
sought in an examination under Section 
21a of the Bankruptcy Act or at a first 
meeting of creditors. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has called to the attention of the 
United States Supreme Court the fact 
that at common law, before the adoption 
of the Fifth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, an except’on existed with re- 
spect to examinations in bankruptcy to 
the effect that “a bankrupt cannot re- 


_fuse to discover his assets and effects, 


and the particulars relating to them, 
though, in the course of giving informa- 
tion to his creditors or assigrees of 
what his property consists, that infor- 
mation may tend to show he has proper- 
ty which he has not got according to 
law.” (Ex parte Cossens-Bucks Cases 
531.) 

At this writing. the United States Su- 
preme Court has not rendered a deci- 
sion upon the Association’s contention. 
If the Supreme Court hands down 4 
decision upon the point, it will be made 
the subject of early comment in the 
Credit Monthly. 
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The A & P branch 
office at Newark, 
New Jersey 


400 Comptometers used on 


Figure Work of Over 7500 
A. & P. Stores 


Great chain stores from quick turn- 
overs and little profits grow— with 
wise management. 


‘That’s the whole economy of chain 
store merchandising. 


And that’s how The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. stores grew— and 
still grow, until today the red fronts 
of more than 7,500 A. & P. stores, 
served by 22 great distributing ware- 
houses, dot the streets of 2,400 towns 
and cities. Set side by side these 
stores would form a solid front 28 miles 
long. 


Imagine the vast amount of figure 


work required to handle the account- 
ing of such a business—the Audits, 
Invoices, Inventories, Costs, Statis- 
tical Reports. 


The big end of it all is carried by 
the Comptometer. There are 400 of 
them on the job. Thirteen years ago 
there was only one. In 1921 the 
number had grown to 253; in 1922 
to 357; in seven months of 1923 


to 400. 


Let a Comptometer man demon- 
strate what high speed-with-accuracy 
means on your work; or write us for 
booklet—"Better Methods of Han- 
dling Figure Work.” 


What the 


Comptometers do: 


In The A. & P. organization with 
all its great volume of figuring as 
indicated below, speed-with-ac- 
curacy is highly essential. Here, 
just as in other lines of business, 
the Comptometer meets the re- 
quirement of speed-with-accur- 
acy on every kind of figure work. 


Prove footings and extensions 
of purchase invoices representing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars . 
daily. 

Add and extend thousands of 
branch store orders weekly. 


Add and.extend all store and 
warehouse inventories monthly. 


Audit weekly sales of over 
7,500 retail stores. 


Figure costs and profits. 


Compile statistical and analyt- 
ical reports. 


Fell & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1717 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant, 
its nota : 
Comptometer 


CONTROLLED KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 
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or 
stencil plate, as well as the kind of serv- 
ice attachments that go with the ma- 
Naturally the special require- 
ments of the job play a part in the 


have 


Addressing Machines 
(Continued from page 7) 
The annual saving, they will 
demonstrate, of typist labor in repeat 
addressing or name writing, will in the 
average office amount to enough to 
pay for the mechanisni. 

Competitive conditions 
well standardized the various makes of 
addressing machines, and usually the 
purchase is dependent upon the buyer’s 
preference for either 


pretty 


a .stamped or 
type cardboard 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
sT. Louis 
KANGAS CITY 


One of the oldest makes on the mar- 
ket uses a metal name and address 
plate made to fit the lower half of a 


frame of tin; the wording is embossed 
on a zinc tablet and a card imprint or 
impression of this wording fits into the 
top as guide for ready identification. 
These name plates are filed in card 
index fashion in a metal drawer. In 
using them, the batch of name plates 
are fed.into the magazine top of the 
apparatus, very much as the penny-in- 
the-slot machine man refills the verti- 
cal hopper of the gum-vending ma- 
chine. 

CORRECTIONS IN THE MAILING 

LIST 

Manufacturers of all various makes 
contract for the making of name plates 
or stencils. But when there is a con- 
siderable number of names to be han- 
dled, special stamping or stencil cut- 
ting devices are to be had to muke 
one’s own plates. The economy of this 
is obvious inasmuch as every large 


Lodestone or Millstone? 


Price, for some firms, is a magnet that attracts 
trade; for others, a millstone that sinks the business. 


Too many houses, when business slackens, curtail 
production and raise prices to cover the mounting 
overhead. They lose their market to those who have 
the foresight to seek more efficient methods—with 
the courage actually to Jower prices and the energy 
to force sales. 


A plant operating at 60% of its capacity can not 
afford to consider 100% of its fixed charges and 
other invariable expenses as the cost of production. 
Unearned burden, a part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness, should not be included in the cost of the product. 


Even those firms having little competition, can in- 
crease sales by reducing prices. Price reduction 
stimulates consumption and broadens the market to 
include new purchasers who would not buy at the 
higher price. 


Price based upon actual cost of production under 
efficient methods is a lodestone—a magnet. 
based upon cost of production plus unearned burden 
is a millstone. One means progress; the other, 
retrogression. 


Price 


Sound methods of Cost Accounting make it possible 
to apply burden as it should be applied. Such 
methods also disclose the weaknesses and wastes 
inconsistent with efficient management. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 


CLEVELAND 


BUFFALC 


PITT SBURGH 


OETROIr 


CINCINNATI! 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMONC 
BALTIMORE 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
OENver 


MILWAUKEE 
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mailing list is in constant need of, re- 
vision to ensure accuracy. \ 

The usual method adopted py tha 
accounting department is to have the * 
names filed in the same order as the 
customers names appear on the ledger. 
When it is time to issue monthly state. 
ments, the plates or stencil cards are 
dropped into the feed chamber and the 
machine set to print the names inp 
duplicate; one print heading the state. 
ment, the other addressing the en. 
velope. 

The saving by this procedure can be 
estimated by comparing it with the old 
way of hand typing, where the stenog- 
rapher usually required a full day to 
address a few hundred envelopes and 
bill heads. Copying these names from 
the ledger entailed as much time again. 
With an addressing machine, the office 
boy does the work in a fraction of an 
hour and without any possibility of 
making a typographical mistake. 

With one widely known make of 
machine, the stencil can be made by a 
spring attachment to any ordinary 
typewriter. These stencil plates are of 
tough fiber material of great durabili- 
ty. In an official test at the Business 
Show two years ago, a use of over 
70,000 impressions left the stencil with- 
out visible damage. The manufactur- 
er of this type of mechanism aiso pro- 
vides a variety of stencil cutters, either 
hand, foot, treadle or electric operated 
and capable of turning out from 40 to 
100 name and address plates an hour. 

A remarkable series of attachments 
perform all manner of operations, such 
as sorting, skipping, duplicating and 
triplicating, so as to fit specific occa- 
sions, vocations, articles bought, grad- 
ing and rearranging, etc. A selective 
attachment, it is claimed, does away 
with any need for hand sorting or cull- 
ing. The use of different colored cards 
to classify names and products extends 
the usefulness of the mechanical ad- 
dresser. With the addition of a num- 
ber of ingenious attachments the whole 
range of forms of repeat addressing is 
made possible. Speed in operation of 
course has been the objective of the 
inventor, and an output as high as 10.- 
000 circulars (or the equivalents) and 
envelopes in a seven hour day is as- 
sured. 

BIG MAILING LISTS 

The mail order houses and magazine 
publishers are the especial clientele otf 
a long-established addressing system 
manufacturing concern in New York 
City. 

Eighty per cent. of the publications 
in America are said to utilize this com- 
peny’s equipment. One of the mail 
order companies, the National Cloak & 
Suit Company, operate 220 machines 
using 6,000,000 stencils. 

There are a number of other cus- 
tomers making extensive use of this 
addressing system, including publishing 
houses such as the Curtis Publishing 
Co.. the Crowell Publishing Co. and 
Funk & Wagnall’s. 

An important advantage of the com- 
pany’s system is the utility of the sten- 
cil as a double card. index, as it does 
away with the need of making separate 
card records. the record being made on 

the stencil itself. When addressing is 
desired. the stencils are used. This 
saves file space and the time of the 
operator who handles only one card 
instead of two. Each of the records 
provides cemnlete information of the 
customer whose name is on the mailing 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Remington 
Accounting 
Machine 
Equipped for 
Ledger Posting 


The Practical, Simple, Complete Bookkeeping “Machine 


It is simple. You don’t need a special operator. Inexperienced operators 
learn quickly and easily. 


It is speedy and convenient. The operator works in an easy, natural posi- 
tion, without physical strain. Complete visibility of work facilitates speed and 
accuracy. Direct mechanical method makes corrections easy without mental 
calculation, or use of complementary figures. Best of all, every operation— 
writing, adding, checking—is performed in one. The Remington is the fastest 
of all bookkeeping machines. 


It is complete. It will do your work. It will do it in your way. It will 
give you every check that you need, every proof that you need—even to the 
final proof of the correct entry of the balance on each account. It completes 
and finishes every task. No supplementary operations are ever necessary. 4 good Accounting 


Machine deserves a 
Our illustrated booklet “Modern Accounting Methods” sent cn request good ribbon— 


‘ : PARAGON Ribbons 
Remington Typewriter Company, Accounting Machine Dept. made and sold by us 


374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 


Remington Accounting Machine 
FOR BOOKKEEPING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





4“ Almost every executive 
has aSengbusch Self-Clos- 
ing Inkstand on his desk 
for its convenience. It 


ought to be on every desk 
all down the line for effi- 
ciency’s sake—because 
it’s air-tight and dust proof, yet 
flows with fresh ink at a light 
touch of the pen. No blots. No 
spatters. Saves time, trouble, 
temper and 75% in ink bills.” 


TRY IT TEN DAYS FREE 
Just let us have the name and ad- 
Gress of your stationer—on the 
margin of this page, if you wish 
—and we will give you an order 
on him for ten days’ free trial. 


Addressing Machines 
(Continued from page 22) 
list, and tells who he is, what he buys, 
and when he buys. 

The feature distinguishing the stencil 
used in this addressing system is its 
great durability, as it is made of double 
thickness Japanese fibre, with frames 
sufficiently flexible to permit bending 
when placed in the typewriter. A 


NATIONAL 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1859 
64th Annual Statement 


January ist, 1923 
M. J. Averbeck, Chairman of the Board 


special ink is used, which dries rapidly 
and does not clog the perforation in the 
stencils when operating. In a recent 
test by the Government, 500,000 im- 
pressions were secured from the sten- 
cils at a cost of about $5.00 for the 
ink used. 

Addressing machines are coming into 
such. wide use, that the question with 
the office man is not, “Shall I get 
one?”, but, “which make shall I get?” 
And be the choice what it may, the 
appliance as a cost reducing factor en- 
sures enough savings to speedily amor- 
tize its purchase price. 


Cleveland Credit Men 
Help to Prevent Fire 


N an effort to emphasize the impor- 

tance of the fire prevention efforts 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, the Fire Prevention Committee 
of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men has devised a novel card for use as 
an enclosure with invoices and state- 
ments, and is supplying these cards to 
members at actual printing cost. 

It is recommended by the committee, 
—of which H. L. Grider of the Evarts, 
Tremaine, Flicker Co., is chairman,— 
that the credit men of Cleveland pro- 
cure enough of these cards to send one 
to each customer in order that there 
may be created in the minds of these 
customers the importance of reducing 
the loss of life and property which last 
year reached amazing totals in the coun- 
try. 

The card suggests three preventive 
measures which every business man 
can take in the war against fire: 

1. Clean up all waste and rubbish 
where you Work and live. 

2. Inspect and clean flues and heat- 
ing appliances before kindling fires. 

3. Make regular fire inspection of 
your premises. 

The card has as its appeal the Fire 
Prevention Day proclamation of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and urges the public to 
“help make today and every day fire 
prevention day,” by heeding the Presi- 
dent’s appe:l. 


LIBERTY 


Charles H. Coates, President 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government and Liberty Loan Bonds 
State, County, Municipal and Provincial Bonds 


Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks 
ns on Bond and Mortgage 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 

Other Admitted Assets 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Capital 
Premium Reserve 
Reserve for Losses 


Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities ... 
Total Liabilities including Capital .......... 


NET SURPLUS 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


$3,756,797.00 
221,902.55 
4,554,311.76 
1,345,500.06 
790,277.96 
1,435,845.27 


$12,104,634.48 


Market Value ---- 
Dec. 31, 1922 °"** 


$1,500,000.00 
6,288,022.89 
949,826.15 
386,138.59 
$9,123 ,987.63 
*2,980,646.85 


$12,104,634.48 
* 4,480,646.85 


*Items marked (*) would be increased by $31,653.19 if securities were listed at 


Insurance Department valuations. 


Head Office, 709 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Western Department, 207 NORTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
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METHOD OF LABOR 
SAVING BOOKKEEPING 


We are now introducing the 
AKKURATE Self-Indexing Ledger 
and Monthly Statement for use 
on any typewriter. 


AKKURATE Self-Indexing Type- 
writer System has made excep- 
tionally big headway among mer- 
chants because of the simplicity 
and neatness with which monthly 
bills or statements can be ren- 
dered. 


It has been pronounced the most 
inexpensive and successful method 
of issuing statements in type- 
written form with its full effect. 


AKKURATE LOOSE-LEAF 
co. INC. 


81 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Deviser$ and Manufacturers of 

AKKURATE Self-Indexing 

Statement Ledger for m and 

t ter and thee AKKURATE 

Bookkeeping System, complete, 
in i. 


Sheets and Binders made for every Machine 
Bookkeeping System. 


| It will pay you to get our illustrated 
| ders on our systems. 





Universally Acceptable Checks 
(Continued from page 15) 

The discussions in Congress and the 
public statements of the framers of the 
Federal Reserve Act made it clear that 
Congress was aware of the evils result- 
ing from the exchange charge and in- 
tended in so far as possible to abate 
them. At hearings preliminary to the 
passage of the Act and its amend- 
ments, the National Association of 
Credit Men repeatedly urged the es- 
tablishment of a country-wide system 
of check collection, which would do 
away with the exchange charge. 

In the Federal Reserve Act and its 
amendments Congress provided that 
each Reserve Bank must receive on de- 
posit at par checks drawn on any of 
its member banks and might receive 
on deposit any other checks payable 
on presentation. 

In the nert issue of the Gredit 
Monthly will follow an explanatien of 
the workings of the par payment s1/5- 
tem.—The Editor. 


The Collection Method of 
A Novice 


RETAIL merchant offered a young 

man a regular job if he managed to 
collect an old account against a man 
who had a reputation for owing every- 
body. 

To the merchant’s astonishment the 
young man returned in half am hour 
with the money. 

“How in the world did you de it?” 
he gasped. 

“I told him,” said the young man. 
“that if he didn’t pay me I would tell 
all his other creditors that he had done 
so.” 
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No Office Complete Without a Liberal Supply of These Time-Savers 
em MARY’ | LY24 


CALCULATING EDITIONS 


NOW 
READY 


cs co 


wover 
Eg yoses = 


FREE 


A DESK STAND WITH 

EACH PAD PUR. 

CHASED for either the 

Elapsed Time Ca!culating 

Calendar and Diary or the 

Diary Desk Calendar and 
Diary. 


Sessa 
$5 SEEES 


These are reduced photo- 
graphic reproductions of 
both the above prod- 
ucts in loose-leaf form 

on desk stands. 
Your money 
cheerfully 
refunded 
if our 
products 
fail to 
please 


SPECIAL RULED MEMORANDUM PAGES 
ss Peon ea dum pages can be used for various purposes, some of which are meAtioned below 
> = 1. Upper section can be used for morning appointments; lower section f; fi Ppoti 
l= margin can be used for appointment hours; right hand margin for financial Bang rod, Pn ian Sees 
Lever — ante Cy! for on a purc Tce coction for stock or bond sales, or vice versa. Left 
and margin can be used for number res oF 5 “ 

pag hn LG Is; right hand margin for either price per share or 
Upper section can be used 


commitments liquidated. Left and right hand margins can be used i . 
— eaeaes - aes oe used for particular purposes in particular transac 


WHEN DOES A MATURITY Fe Son an parton. Is 
a 7 ANSWER : Our Daily Desk Calendar and Diary is the result of our con- 
1—30 days from date? Thurs., Jan. 3ist, 1924 


centrated effor i e ~ . «f. 
2—70 days from date? Tues., March 1ith, 1924 ted . rts to improve upon modern loose desk cal 
3—90 days from date? Sanne Sesoee — = . endar diaries; and, consistent with our usual thoughts along 
* - Ist, 1924 ays oa . . ‘ 
4—1 — = An ‘oak ist, ee (91 7 s calculation lines, we have produced the articles here shown 
6—4 months from date? Thurs., May ist, 1924 (121 days) 


This CALCULATING Calendar and Diary is an aid towards i ‘ 
computing Elapsed Time, maturity dates or number of days CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


from one date to another date To avoid the inconvenience of maintaining charge ac- 
—————. counts for small amounts REMITTANCES WITH 
A Legal Holiday Card indicates (IN A CONSPICU- = onl © ean ; 4 styl nade aatgal 
OUS MANNER) maturities falling due on legal holi- ORDERS WILL BE APPRECIATED in instances 


where orders amount to less than $2.00. 
days. 


“ELAPSED-TIME” CALCULATING DIARY “DAILY DESK” CALENDAR DIARY 
366 pages of calculations. 366 special 366 pages of calendar groups, 5 months 
25 ruled memo. pages. One year’s assur- j visible at a glance, present month, 2 00 1 
1 ome ance of accuracy in the computation of months previous, 2 months following. * 
Ot eaten anes elapsed time. ) Sema cennmaer ce , 


366 special ruled memo. pages. 


COOPER-SMITH, Inc., £01: G Biehth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 
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What Time Recording Machines Tell: 


Improving the Work of the Credit Department 


S the financial man of his con- 

cern, the credit manager’s in- 

terest in office efficiency devices 

is based on knowing that their 
ultimate benefit is reflected in the bal- 
ance sheet. 

There is another reason, however, 
why he is found to be favorable to new 
ideas and inventions affecting the ef- 
ficiency of business, that is, the grow- 
ing disposition of present-day business 
to have the financial man assume more 
responsibility in the operative manage- 
ment of the organization. The logic of 
this is that aside from the value of hav- 
ing his knowledge of finance applied 
to administrative problems, his train- 
ing is such as to fit him, perhaps better 
than any other executive, to under- 
stand and direct the complicated ac- 
' tivities centering in the office. 

Time recording machines became a 
commonplace in factory management 
years ago, and there are thousands of 
business offices having white collar 
workers, where punching the clock is 
common practice. In some credit de- 
partments, however, of concerns where 
manufacturing processes are checked 
with the most minute care, there is a 
waste through lack of what is some- 
times called “time discipline.” 

It is easy to figure how serious a 
leakage occurs in cases where the time 
element is allowed to take care of it- 





A New Record Set 


1923 will go down in surety annals as the 
year in which more fidelity insurance claims 
were paid than in any previous year. 


We do not know what 1924 holds for you— 


are your credit-seeking customers prepared ? 





MAINTAINS A DEPARTMENT OF GUARANTEED ATTORNEYS 
THAT RENDERS UNEXCELLED SERVICE TO MERCHANTS 


AND MANUFACTURERS. 





By F. E. Francis 


self. An example of an office where 
all classes of work are standardized 
is the Curtis Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia. The Saturday Evening 
Post, by the way, endeared itself long 
ago to the writing profession by ren- 
dering the promptest possible decision 
on every manuscript submitted. The 
handling of manuscripts is of course 
but one of the many processes that 
have to be taken care of in that great 
publishing plant where all the various 
operations are on a time-computed ba- 
sis. There is an allotted beginning 
and ending time for the various tasks 
and a detailed record verified by time 
stamping. This record is kept daily. 
This takes the form of daily work 
cards on which are printed in addition 
to the general details of the tasks 
called for, spaces for noting down the 
kind and quality of material necessi- 
tated in doing the work. 

The latter information enables the 
accounting department to properly de- 
termine the proper charges to be 
debited against equipment, material 
and supplies. 

One of the advantages of any system 
of office management where the pro- 
duction of individual workers are rated 
on a time basis, is that it furnishes 
standards of judging the efficiency of 
the worker and the rate of compensa- 
tion he is entitled to for his work. 





UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 








NO WATCHING THE CLOCK 

One of the greatest sources of wasted 
time, in many offices is the bad habit 
of employees stopping work anywhere 
from ten to twenty minutes before the 
workday is actually completed. This 
practice penalizes their employers to 
the extent of a considerable sum. Fo 
example, say in an office employing 50 
people, one-half of them cease work 
15 minutes before the proper time for 
quitting. Plain arithmetic wil! show 
this loss to be 25x15—375 minutes each 
day, amounting in a year to 187 hours 
waste. The use of any one time re- 
cording check would stop this habit at 
a cost of a fraction of the savings made. 

The importance of time registration 
is especially appreciated by the mana- 
gers of offices with a large working 
force. 


HOW TO WIN PROMOTION 

“Whenever the question of promotion 
comes up,” said the manager of a 
Wall street bank, “we look at the em- 
ployee’s record for punctuality. That 
record we rate at 55 per cent, in con- 
sidering his claims for an increase.” 

The executive of a large concern in 
the middle west accomplished consider- 
able saving by making a study of how 
he could get more service from two 
time-stamp clocks. The result of his 
study was a simple, but effective cost 
system, which after two years trial of 
it, has given so much satisfaction, that 
the firm would not discontinue its use 
for any consideration. 


MAKING USE OF TIME RECORDERS 

Practically any type of time recorder, 
provided it prints the minutes or frac- 
tions of an hour, can be used in the 
cost finding system referred to. In 
describing the working of the plan it 
was emphasized that the first step to 
be taken called for a division of the 
work done in the establishment into 
departmentized tasks. For every task 
an individual work ticket is furnished 
printed in different colors to conform 
with the various departments of the 
business. 

Wording across the top of these 
cards defines the general or the special 
nature of the work required. Below 
this lettering are located three spaces, 
large enough to take the imprints or 
impressions of the recording time 
clock; one, used for denoting the time 
of starting, and the other for the finish 
of the work. Beneath these spaces are 
lines ruled for the signature of the 
worker and also for remarks or ex- 
planations required. 


PROFIT IN TICKETING MINUTES 

Applied to office work, for example 
the stgnographer, if she should be 
called on for dictation. first has her 
work-card stamped with the starting 
time. If the official she has reported 
to has his dictation interrupted by 
callers, or in fact any reason that de- 
lays the completion of her work, it is 
tallied on the card. Also if her tran- 
scribing work happens to include the 
incompleted work of another stenog- 
rapher, that fact is noted to serve as 
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a tracer if need be of the work in hand. 

This compulsory record of the min- 
utes employed amounts to so many di- 
aries of the day, giving an exact ac- 
counting of the time expended in work. 
Every morning the cards are assem- 
pled and sorted by a clerk, who notes 
each employee on a large record sheet. 
These performance and attendance rec- 
ords are used not only for making up 
the payroll, but also serve other pur- 
poses such as for ratings when the 
question of promotions or increase in 
wages come up. But all these purposes 
are secondary to the most important 
function of the system: to enable the 
accounting department to accurately fig- 
ure the expense of each operation en- 
tailed in doing business. 


The instance given illustrates how ef- 
fective factory methods are when 
adapted to the clerical and operative 
work of the office. First comes analy- 
sis, then the setting up of routines, and 
finally most important of all, the meas- 
urements of time required by using 


time recorders or time stamping 
mechanisms. 
The general advantages accruing 


from the use of a time recorder can 
be summarized as follows: 

1, It reduces costs. 

2. Increases production by revealing wastes and 
inefficiency. 

3. Enables management to set up standards of 
output in different departments. 

4. Gives basic data to determine selling policies. 
5, Serves as a guide in pricing. 

6. Enables the executive to get impartial, un- 
biased facts for shaping future plans and policies. 


7. Provides a stimulus to the worker, ensuring 
his job being free from “politics” or favoritism, 
his records being the sole gauge of his merit. 


8. Furnishes a basis upon which to judge the 
ability and efficiency of the workers. 


The intelligent worker has been edu- 
cated to see where he benefits by the 
cost finding time recording devices re- 
veal. He knows that anything increas- 
ing efficiency means more profit to the 
business, and that any waste or loss 
he is in a position to check, and does 
not do so, is going to affect things ad- 
versely for him in the future 

Probably the oldest type of time-re- 
porting mechanisms in the watchman’s 
tme clock now considered indispens- 
able as a check on his duties, that 
failing to have his record of patrols 
vised will void a  firm’s insurance. 
These tell-tales of the completion of 


his appointed rounds have been brought - 


to a high degree of effectiveness, rang- 
ing from the familiar leather-covered 
self-contained unit, to the more elabo- 
rate system including the recording 
lock and watchman station equipment 
installed in large office buildings and 
Plants. These are frequently linked 
up with outside protective patrol com- 
Panies through electrical connection, 
ensuring a double check by telegraphic 
certification of the watchman’s faith- 
fulness in performing his duties. 


Time-stamping desk clocks are also 
among the pioneer devices for record- 
ing transactions by hours and date as 
desired. These mechanisms are invalu- 
able to the worker of the office for the 
hotation of receipt and disposal of cor- 
Tespondence, for filing important 
Papers and recording shipments; also 
for keeping chronological note of or- 
ders and memoranda affecting office and 
factory routines. 

A desk time-stamping watch has just 
been placed on the market. Held in 
easel fashion by a spring, the paper 
or card record used is time-printed by 





pressing the back of the watch down- 
ward. 


It was the increasing complexity of 
processes in factory produciion that 
was responsible for the development of 
the card time recorder. The different 
classes of work assigned to the vari- 
ous machines made it difficult to find 
a method of detecting “soldiering’” on 
the part of the operative when not 
under the eye of the foreman. It re- 
mained for a western manufacturer to 
originate the idea of using an inked 
style actuated by clockwork to trace 
the movements of machine operation 
ona disk of cardboard. A master 
clock set up in the superintendent’s 
office, electrically wired to all machines 
at work, aided detection of any inter- 
ruption in the continuity of production; 
such stoppages being revealed on the 
card disk in the form of breaks in the 
path of the pen tracing. 

In describing a few of the many types 
of Time Recorders in demand by reason 
of the verified worth of these mechan- 
isms, there is no desire on the part 
of the writer to ignore or slight other 
systems of equal merit. Rather the 
purpose is to call the attention of read- 
ers of the Creprr Montutiy to the many 
savings effected by a wider employ- 
ment of these aids to business. 

For instance, a considerable amount 
of bookkeeping expense is saved by a 
device for recording elapsed time. This 
machine not only furnishes a printed 
record of the starting and stopping time 
of the employee, but it also does away 
with clerical work by automatically 
figuring out and printing a summary 
of the hours and minutes the special 
job involved. 

An innovation in the matter of tim- 
ing is the method adopted by a decimal 
time-keeping machine designed to sim- 
plify the work of payroll computation. 
The aim-of this system is to keep the 
time, not by hours or minutes, or quar- 
ter hours, but to have all divisions of 
the hour kept by periods. These peri- 
ods are decimals of the hour, and all 
piece work or premium payments are 
in accordance. 

These periods are arranged to repre- 
sent. in the majority of cases, one- 
tenth of an hour and are numbered con- 
secutively. By this method the time of 
any workman can be readily figured 
by subtracting the time period the 
specific work was commenced with the 
period it was finished. 

A notable recording device suitable 
for shops and offices where the number 
of people employed does not exceed 
fifty, is the autographic recording ma- 
chine. In use the person registering 
signs his name through a small writing 
window in the center of the apparatus. 
This is a metallic frame containing 
a window which shows the name of the 
person last signing. A knob turns the 
paper. The mechanism consists mainly 
of an eight day clock with a metal 
printing dial driven by the clock mak- 
ing a full revolution every 24 hours. 
The hours are engraved on this dial 
which faces the paper passing from 
one roller to another. Day hours are 
printed in numerals; while the night 
hours are in Roman figures. The dial 
is arranged to change the day of the 
week at midnight. No ink ribbon is 
used, the date and time being embossed 
on the paper, which is also automati- 
cally pierced at the time of registering. 
The device is wound twice a week. The 
record roll inserted has places enough 
for 500 signatures. 














THE BELKNAP 
ADDRESSING 
SYSTEM 


DIRECTS YOU TO 


DECREASED COSTS 
INCREASED BUSINESS 


For thirty-eight years it has 
been serving American Commer- 
cial and _ industrial interests, 
proving itself in thousands and 
thousands of businesses all over 
the country. 

In credit and collection depart- 
ments it can be used for collec- 
tion correspondence, collection 
follow-ups, credit reports, credit 
information, installment credits, 
active accounts, statements 
monthly, credit inquiries, credit 
statement confirmation, special 
invoices, ‘duplicate invoices, visi- 
ble credit indexes, extension dat- 
ings, tickler follow-up. It is 
quicker than hand work, cheaper 
and more wnfailingly dependable. 
Right now you should 


KNOW ABOUT 


THE INDEXOGRAPH 


—the latest and most compact 
expression of Belknap specialized 
knowledge and experience. This 
machine, in connection with the 
Indexograph stencil, is, in reality, 
a complete addressing machine 
for practically all forms of 
mailed or circulated matter and 
a complete card-record system 
combined. 

Belknap machines are used by 
concerns of such national repu- 
tation as the Curtis Publishing 
Company, the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company, Funk and Wag- 
nalls, National Cloak and Suit 
Company, Montgomery Ward 
Co., etc. They deserve your 
thorough investigation. 

If there is not a Belknap repre- 
sentative near you address the 





RazuAppressine Mfacume (6. | 


32-48 W. 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Member National Association of Office 
Appliance Mfgrs. 
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Almost honds ) ou 
what ycu want 


~~ 
. . 
This File Opens 

**Like-a-Book’’ for convenience 
The most radical improvement since files 
began. You don’t have to pull out folders 
to find the papers you want. You don’t have 
to crowd them back when you're through. 
The Automatic “V” Expanding file auto- 
matically opens ‘“‘Like-a-Book.” The drawer 
front tilts forward and the compressor auto- 
matically tilts backward as you 

open the drawer, always giving 

you a 9 inch “V” spread of con 

tents. Pick out any paper at once 

—er even read it in the file. Close 

the drawer—your papers are auto- 

matically compressed for safe 

keeping. And, the expanding fea- 

ture gives you 25% more usable ©} 

filing capacity! Less files to buy. 

They save your floor space too. 

Free Trial Plan 2 
Yeu’ll want more details of the exclusive 
features Shown to the right—and our plan 
for proving the saving these files can make 
on your work. No trouble or obligation. 
Just write us. Ask for catalogs 23M 
—— 24M (Files), 25M (Systems) 

utomatic File and Index Com 
East 7th St. — 
Green Bay, Wis 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Who's Who in Foreign Markets 


How Uncle Sam Helps Export Managers 
By Arthur S. Hillyer 


Chief, Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


OING into the highways of the 
G overseas market to seek out po- 

tential buyers of American pro- 
ducts, listing such buyers of every 
known commodity from hair pins to 
farm tractors, and, in the search, find- 
ing responsible exporters of such basic 
raw materials as are essential to 
American maufactirers and are not 
available in this country,—these are the 
primary objects of the Commercial In- 
telligence Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. a 

The objects present an ambitious as 
well as an interesting program if you 
will consider the scope and magnitude 
of the work. A field force consisting 
of United States Consuls, Commercial 
Attaches, and Trade Commissioners, lo- 
cated in all the trade centers of the 
world, altogether nearly one thousand 
trained men, is carrying the program 
through to fulfilment. 

Authentic lists of foreign buyers 
from Aden to Zanzibar of every known 
commodity handled by American mer- 
chants are available in this division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and the lists indicate the 
relative size of the buyers. 

INFORMATION AVAILABLE 

Further complete and detailed infor- 
mation is recorded regarding foreign 
buyers, such as (a) character of or- 
ganization (private firm or corpora- 
tion), (b) size of organization, (c) capi- 
tal invested, (d) yearly turnover, (e) 
banking and commercial references, (f) 
whether wholesaler, retailer or agent 
acting on a commission basis, (g) terri- 
tory covered, (h) extent of sales staff, 
(i) branch houses, (j) cable address 
and codes used, and other information 
necessary to make an effective sales 
picture for the American export sales 
and credit manager. 

Details of this nature are now avail- 
able covering over 100,000 foreign im- 
porters, and the record is growing day 
by day. 


Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 


111 William Street 
New York 


E. C. JAMESON, Pres. 

LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-Pres. 

J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
J. D. Lester, Sec. 


C. C. Owens, Ass’t Sec. 


W. H. Pautison, Vice-Pres. 
W. L. Linpsay, Sec. 

A. H. WittHoun, Asst. Sec. 
M. J. VoLKMANN, Local Sec. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1923 


ASSETS 

Bonds and Mortgages 
U. S. Liberty Bonds 
Government, City, Railroad 

and other Bonds’ and 

Stocks 35,256,025.47 
Cash in Banks and Office.... 2,945,403.61 
Premiums in course of Col- 

lection 7 640,891.26 
Interest Accrued 415,074.64 
Reinsurance Recoverable on 

Paid Losses 


860,300.00 
2,855,500.00 


136,599.29 
$50,109,794.27 


LIABILITIES 


$ 3,500,000.00 
14,319,389.49 
18,090,595.52 
6,235,323.00 
5,459,486.26 


2,505,000.00 
$50,109,794.27 


Capital 

Surplus 

Reinsurance Reserve 

Losses in course of .\djustment 

Commission and other Items. . 

Reserve for Taxes and Depre- 
ciation 


Surplus to Policy Holders 
$17,819,389.49 


Neen nreee ee ee eee 


Arthur S. Hillyer 


In the selection of foreign sales 
agents for the American exporter, the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
Bureau can be of the utmost value, as 
attested by the many firms that have 
made use of the Bureau for the de- 
velopment of their foreign business. 

Requests from American business 
houses for information relative to the 
standing and responsibility of foreign 
firms are being received daily and in 
most cases answered promptly from 
records or passed on to the field men 
for investigation either. by cab'e or 
through the mails. Information so sup- 
plied is purely of a sales character. 
The United States Governmeni and its 
various agents do not attempt to pass 
on the financial responsibility of for 
eign business firms; but this division 
gives the names of banks or commer- 
cial renorting agencies which mav be 
appiied to for information that will help 
in determining the credit rating of the 
prospective buyer. 

Unfortunately we find that there are 
at times foreign concerns whose busi- 
ness transactions are said to be ques- 
tionable. It is the business of the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, after 
careful investigation, to place the re 
sult of its investigation before such 
American business firms as may be in- 
terested, and to report promptly the 
failures or liquidations or foreign busi- 
ness firms or any changes which may 
affect their credit. 

The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision is, in fact, a clearing house of 
foreign sales information for a very 
large number of American exporters 
and importers. Every American busi- 
ness concern operating with over 50 
per cent. of American capital, that 
is really interested in selling its prod- 
ucts in the foreign markets should get 
in touch with the Division and make 
note of its increasingly valuable fa 
cilities. 
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mg Gun Carsinses Govled 14 gerd Cusiness,” 
The Making of a Book-Reader 


A Credit Man Was Inspired by Roosevelt 


HEY went to luncheon at 12:30, 

and it was 1:42 by the clock in the 

Lawyers Club library when John 
B. Doe, Treasurer of Enniole Mfg. Co., 
who is in charge of the credit depart- 
ment of that corporation, remarked: 

“It is all very well to talk about read- 
ing books, I simply have not time to do 
it, I read at teast cee newspaper pretty 
carefully, the New York Journal of 
Commerce, the Credit Monthly, two 
trade papers in our line and keep track 
of the economic articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post. That keeps me so busy 
that I haven’t even time to play golf 
more than once a week.” 

“What time do you get to the office?” 
asked his companion, vice-president in 
charge of credits of the First Nationa) 
Bank of Centreburg, 

“Nine-fifteen,” he replied, “and I sel- 
dom leave before 5:00 o’clock. It takes 
me eighty minutes to get from my home 
to my office. Sometimes I take a bunch 
of work home, but I don’t believe in it, 
and as for Mary, she has threatened to 
destroy any business papers found in 
the house. She says that evening is 
the part of my time that the family is 
entitled to.” 

“John,” said his friend, “you are aw- 
ful busy and no mistake. When | was 
your age I used to feel just as busy, 
but fortunately for me I came across 
an article in the Century Magazine 
while President Roosevelt was in the 
White House, which gave me the neces- 
sary jolt. I think the club has the 
bound volumes, and perhaps I can lay 
my hands on it right now.” 

He was able to locate the article 
promptly and placed it in the hands of 
his busy friend. It appeared in April, 
1905, and showed that a President of 
the United States who never was ac- 
cused of neglecting his work, and who, 
personally, accomplished probably as 
many different things as any resident 
of the White House, was able to get 
through a colossal amount of reading, 
“purely for enjoyment.” He had trained 
himself to read with great rapidity and 
to use instead of to waste the time at 
his disposal. This is a partial list of 
books read during the first two years 
of his administration: 


SOME BOOKS READ BY PRES. 
ROOSEVELT 


Parts of Herodotus; the first and seventh books 
of Thucydides; all of Polvbius: a little of Plu- 
tarch; Aeschylus’s Orestean Trilogy; Sophocle’s 

en Against Thebes”; Euripides’ “Hippo- 
lytus” and “Bacchae”’; Aristophanes’s age rs 
parts of the ‘“‘Politics” of Aristole,—the fore- 
going in translation; Ridgeway’s ““The Early Age 

reece”; Wheeler’s “Life of Alexander the 
Great,” and some six volumes of Mahaffy’s studies 
of the Greek world,—of which only chapters here 
and there were read; two of Maspero’s volumes 
of the early Syrian, Chaldean, and Egyptian civili- 
tations,—these read superficially ; several chapters 

Froissart, the memoirs of Marbot; Bain’s 
“Charles XII”; Mahan’s “Tynes of Naval Of- 
ficers”; some of Macaulay’s “Essays”: three or 
four volumes of Gibbon; and three or four chap- 
ters of Motley; the lives of Prince Eugene, of 
Admiral de Ruyter, of Turenne, and of Sobieski— 

in French: the battles in Carlvle’s ‘‘Frederick 
the Great”; Hay and Nicolay’s “Lincoln,” and 
the two volumes of the “Complete Works” of 
Abraham Lincoln—these were not only read 
through but parts were read again and again; 
Bacon’s “Essays”—curiously enough he had not 


By Jos. K. Drake 


really read these until now; “Macbeth”; ‘Twelfth 
Night”, “Henry the Fourth”, “Henry the Fifth’’; 
“Richard the Second’; the first two cantos of 
“Paradise Lost”: some of Michael Drayton’s 
poems—he cared for only thee or four; portions 
of the “Nibelungenlied”; portions of J. A. Car- 
lyle’s prose translation of Dante’s ‘‘Inferno’’; 
“Beowulf’’; Morris’s translation of the “Heims- 
kringla’’, and Besant’s translation of the sagas 
of Gisli and Burnt Njal; Lady Gregory’s and 
Miss Hull’s “Cuchulling Saga” together with 
“The Children of Lir’ “The Children of Tu- 
raine’”’, the tale of “Deidere’’; Moliere’s ‘Les 
Precieuses Ridicules”; Beaumarchais’s “Le Bar- 
bier de Seville’; most of Ambassador Jusserand’s 
books (among which he was most interested in his 
studies of “Kings Quhair’’); Holmes’s “Over 
the Teacups”; Lounsbury’s “Shakespeare and 
Voltaire”; various numbers of the ‘Edinburgh 
Review” from 1803 to 1850; Tolstoi’s “Sebas- 
topol” and the ‘Cossacks’; Sienkiewicz’s “‘With 
Fire and Sword” and parts of his other volumes; 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering” “The Antiquary’”’, ““Rob 
Roy,” “Waverley” Quentin Durward,” parts of 
“Marmion” and the “Lay of the Last Minstrel’’; 
Cooper’s “The Pilot”; some of the earlier stories 
and some of the poems of Bret Harte; Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer’; Dicken’s “Pickwick 
Papers”, and “Nicholas Nickleby”; Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair’, “Pendennis”, “The Newcomes” 
“Adventures of Philip’; Conan Doyle’s “The 
White Company”; Lever’s “Charley O’Malley” ; 
the romances of Charles Brockden Brown (from 
motives of curiosity, but without real enjoyment 
when he was confined to his room with an injured 
leg) ; an occasional half hour’s reading in Keats, 
Browning, Poe, Tennyson, Longfellow, Kipling, 
Bliss Carman; also in Poe’s tales and Lowell’s 
essays; some of Stevenson’s stories and of Alling- 
ham’s “British Ballads’; and Wagner’s “The 
Simple Life’. He read aloud to his children and 
often finished afterward to himself. Thackeray’s 
“The Rose and the Ring”, Hans Anderson’s stor- 
ies, some of Grimm’s, some Norse folk-tales, and 


stories by Howard Pyle; “Uncle Remus” and the 
rest of Joel Chandler Harris’ stories (he is known 
by the way to have said, “I should be willing to 
rest all that I have done in the South, as regards 
the negro, on his story ‘Free Joe’’’); two or three 
books by Jacob Riis; also Mrs. Van VWorst’s 
“The Woman who Toils’’, and one or two smaller 
volumes; the nonsense verses of Carolyn Wells, 
first to the children, and afterward for Mrs. 
Roosevelt and himself; Kenneth Grahame’s ‘“The 
Golden Age’’; what he has called ‘“Those two de- 
lightful books” by Somerville and Ross, “All on 
the Irish Shore” and “Experiences of an Irish 
R. M.”’; Townsend’s “‘Europe and Asia”; Con- 
rad’s “Youth”; “Phoenixiana”’; Artemus Ward; 
Octave Thanet’s stories—he especially liked those 
that deal with labor problems; various books on 
the Boer war, of which he liked best Viljoen’s, 
Steeven’s, and studies by the writer signing him- 
self “Linesman”; Pike’s “Through the Subartic 
Forest”, and Peer’s “Cross Country with Horse 
and Hound” together with a number of books 
on game-hunting, mostly in Africa; several vol- 
umes on American outdoor life and natural his- 
tory, including the re-reading of much of John 
Burroughs; “Snellendam’s ‘“The Real Malay” and 
Trevelyan’s “The American Revolution”. Also 
twenty-three volumes of current fiction. 


“I set myself,” continued the banker 
to his friend, “to acquire the habit of 
reading, and, by starting with a sched- 
ule of twenty minutes of book reading 
a day, 1 gradually raised the minimum 
to fifty. I confess that I cannot help 
being gratified as the years roll along 
that I have kept pretty rigidly to this 
system and, if I do say it myself, have 
read and enjoyed more useful and enter- 
taining books than have some of my 
friends.” 


What has luck to do with business? 


Uncertainty abounds in the data which the business 
manager uses, and in consequence a risk of loss exists in 
nearly every venture to which his efforts are directed. 
For several years the School of Commerce and Admin- 
istration of the University of Chicago has offered a 
course which analyzes this element of business, and gives 
an understanding of the practical consequences of risk 
and a knowledge of the agencies that serve to counteract 


its effects. 


The material of this course is now offered in book form 
to students of business everywhere in 


RISK and RISK-BEARING 


By Charles O. Hardy 


In this book the reader is given a careful analysis of the 
various kinds of risk and the structures and devices of busi- 


ness for dealing with it. 


5780 Ellis Avenue 











400 pages, $3.50, postpaid $3.60 


The University of Chicago Press 


- Chicago, Illinois 







































































































































































































































































































































































What’s Wrong with 
Your Collections? 





R. J. Cassell, World’s Greatest Collection 
Manager, who for fifteen years with 
Grinnell Brothers of Detroit, has col- 
lected over $33,000,000.00, most of which 
presented real collection difficulties. 
A large advertiser recently phoned his advertising 
agency remarking that business was good but 
that collections were not coming in. 
His accounts disclosed failure on the part of many 
debtors to respond to collection letters, in spite 
of the fact that a great number had owed this 
company money for a considerable period. 
What was wrong? Only this—the collection let- 
ters showed “Poor Appeal” “Wrong Angle of Ap- 
proach,” more given to offense than in gaining 
the object for which they were intended. Then 
there were inadequate records—also poor fo'low- 
up-system and many other shortcomings were 
found in the organization. Yet, all th's could have 
been avoided if the collection manager had proper 
experience along this line, 


New Method Increased Collections 
Over 200 Per Cent 


The agency installed new system and methods, 
left a copy of R. J. Cassell’s Book, “Constructive 
Collecting” and two months later the Credit 
Manager called and thanked the agency for what 
this book had taught them and also remarked 
that collections had increased over 230% due to 
the excellent pointers so clearly described in “Con- 
structive Collecting.” 

How often have you wished that you might con- 
sult a real authority regarding some of your col- 
lection problems? Conditions may have arisen 
which were entirely outside your previous ex- 
perience. Perhaps your problems in the reorgan- 
izing of your present Credit and Collection De- 
partment or the establishment of such a depart- 
ment for the first time. You can overcome all 
your difficulties by sending for and studying Cas- 
sells “Constructive Collecting,” a 500 page course 
of instruction in the science of successful co'lec- 
tion methods. 

Let the publishers send it to you for free 
examination. We positively guarantee you that 
as soon as you read any one page of it you will 
Say it is the most interesting and instructive book 
you ever read in many a day. If you had to shut 
up shop, take a week off and walk ten miles to 
get this book you would never regret it. But 
you do not have to go to all the trouble—just 
sign, clip and mail the coupon to the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company—289—Sth Avenue, New York 
City, and they will do the rest. 


-——-—-- COU PON ———----- 
Grecc Pusiisninc Co. 

289—5TH Ave., New Yorx City. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of R. J. Cassell’s 
“Constructive Collecting” for which I enclose 
$5.00. If after 5 days I return it, I am to 
receive my $5.00 hack without question. 
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Books of Interest 





A Fascinating Book on Money 


MONEY. William Trufant Foster and Waddill 
Catchings. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 409 pp. 
Attendants at the Atlanta Convention 

of the National Association of Credit 
Men will remember the enthusiastic 
praise given this book by Pres. Pue- 
licher of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The present reviewer can sub- 
tract nothing from that praise: he can 
only second Mr. Puelicher’s recommen- 
dation that business men read and study 
the book. 


Since our whole economic life is 
founded on money, and since our whole 
industrial order is based on production 
of goods for sale at a money profit, the 
authors have directed their investiga- 
tions into the nature and function of 
money, believing that by so doing they 
can reach a better understanding of our 
economic problems. Their restatement 
of some of these problems in terms of 
money economy makes, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, a definite advance to- 
ward the solution of these problems. 


Some of the chapter headings are: 
Money a Central Interest of Life, Money 
as a Medium of Exchange, Money and 
Inflation, (page Henry Ford and Thomas 
A. Edison!), Money and the Price Level, 
Money and Prices, Money as Suspended 
Purchasing Power, Money and Specula- 
tion, Money in Relation to Goods, 
Money in Production, Money in Con- 
sumption, The Circuit Flow of Money. 

The subject matter of the first part 
of the book does not differ radically 
from that contained in the many books 
on Money and Banking. But stylis- 
tically there is a great difference. The 
authors know how to write in a way 
to intrigue the interest of the reader. 
By a wealth of similes and metaphors, 
by apt concrete illustrations, drawn 
from here, there and everywhere, they 
have taken out the abstruseness that 
seemed formerly to inhere in this sub- 
ject. 

The later chapters constitute the par- 
ticular justification for this book. From 
Money as Suspended Purchasing Power 
to The Circuit Flow the authors have 
delved deeper into the mechanism and 
behavior of money than their pred- 
ecessors. 


It is difficult to restate in a few words 
the central ideas and conclusions of 
these chapters. The authors are con- 
cerned in these chapters particularly 
with the maladjustments in business 
comprehended under the term “business 
cycle.” They show, for example, how 
this business cycle is, in a sense, a 
creation of our money economy. Under 


a barter system with its coincidence of 
exchanges, oscillating business move. 
ments, as we know them, cannot exist, 
With the introduction and widespread 
use of money and credit, time factors 
were brought in to disturb the even flow 
from production to consumption. The 
time factor in credit (deferred payment) 
is, of course, apparent to anyone. But 
too few of us have understood the time 
factor introduced in exchange by the 
use of money in cash payments. And 
yet it is there; for, though money is 
the medium that effects the exchange 
of goods, the recipient of the money 
has many options. He can suspend his 
purchasing power for a few minutes, or 
a week or a month or years. He can 
use it for production or consumption. 
Its effect on our economic order. varies 
with the time the recipient takes be- 
fore using it and the use he makes of 
it. In a barter system, production and 
consumption were equivalent: the seller 
and buyer were in a sense identical. 
In our money system that relationship 
no longer exists. The direct and even 
flow between production and consump- 
tion is disturbed. Money in consump- 
tion is not always or necessarily equal 
to goods in production, 

These fascinating and practical con- 
siderations are developed in consider- 
able detail. The authors have, as they 
admit, only scratched the surface, but 
they have convinced the reviewer that 
this is the route we must travel in our 
attempt to understand the nature and 
causes of prosperity, crisis, depression 
and unemployment. 


Without Vision, Speculators 
Perish 


THE FACTS ABOUT SPECULATION. Thom- 
as Gibson. Published 1923, by Thomas Gibson, 
53 Park Place, N. Y. Paper cover, 110 pp. 


Four of the ten chapters of Mr. Gib- 
son’s book are on the study necessary 
for successful speculation in securities; 
but he adds that even more important 
than statistical research is the ability 
to reason clearly upon the premises. 
Moreover, he declares that a “man with- 
out a vision will never make much of 4 


success in the speculative field, no mat- 
ter how hard he works.” 

Without advising anyone to speculate 
or not to speculate, the author has listed 
“the imperative essentials without 
which no one can possibly hope to suc- 
ceed, and be exposed to the errors 
which, unless sternly resisted, will 
certainly lead to disaster. It is for the 
reader to determine whether or not he 
possesses the elements necessary [0 
success and is temperamentally equiP- 
ped to withstand the temptations of 
avarice, the vice of impatience, and the 
spectres of fear.” 






to Financial Executives 


Story of a Stock Operator 


REMINISCENES OF A STOCK OP7RA- 
TOR. Edwin — George H. Doran Co., 
N. Y., 1923. 300 p 


The celebrated ‘author of “Wall Street 
Stories” can be counted on to write en- 
tertainingly and with authority on any 
such subject as stock operation. This 
book is not only entertaining but highly 
informing, and consists largely of a coi- 
lection of incidents in the life of a suc- 
cessful stock operator. There is much 
about speculative tips and the avari- 
cious work of the bucket shop. 


Ford Condemns Bank Credit 


THE NEW HENRY FORD, Allan L. Ben- 
son. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1923. 360 pp. 
Of the making of books on Henry 

Ford there is no end. This newest 

book purports to be an authentic biog- 

raphy. Mr. Ford himself furnished in 
interviews most of the material in the 
book and the chapters in the bocks have 
his approval, with one exception, and 
that exception should be noted. The 
last chapter “Ford and the Presidency” 
was not read by Mr. Ford and the 
author in a foot-note states that Mr. 

Ford’s “general appreciation of the book 

does not apply to this part.” 

An authentic biography of this kind 
endorsed by the subject of the biogra- 
phy is not likely to be a masterpiece of 
critical analysis; and this book dis- 
tinctly is not. Except in the last chap- 
ter, the author has dispensed with criti- 
cal faculties. Nevertheless, and in a 
sense because of this fact, the book is 
deserving of careful reading, for it con- 
tains as sympathetic a review of Mr. 
Ford’s activities as can be found. And 
Mr. Ford’s activities figure so promi- 
nently in the business and economic 
and political world, that such a review 
is to be welcomed. 

The book is interestingly written. It 
tells the romantic tale of this wizard 
of quantity production from his humble 
business start 30 years ago to his un- 
paralleled position of today. No one 
engaged in business can afford not to 
know about the methods and habits of 
mind of this outstanding manufacturing 
end business genius, for some of these 
methods and habits can surely be culti- 
vated and adapted to other lines of 
business, 

The recital of Mr. Ford’s achieve- 
ments is convincing enough. Less so 
are the pages devoted to some of his 
projects and theories. Perhaps Mr. 
Ford will realize his greatest project, 
that of revolutionizing agriculture; but 
students of agriculture will surely find 
flaws in his vision of the possibilities in 
this field. To particularize, he would 
like to banish cows from the farm 
because they confine the farmer too 
severely to his job. 

Mr. Ford’s ideas on credit are so well 
known that a detailed criticism of them 
here is not needed. But a reading of 
his own life makes one wonder how 
he came to the strange conclusion that 
credit or borrowing is our great eco- 
nomic trouble. In the past he has made 
frequent use of bank credit which he 
how condemns so vigorously, now that 


he no longer needs it; andthe reviewer | 


has the well founded suspicion that he, 
Mr. Ford, is daily enjoying the benefits 
of bank credit. For are not those that 
sell to him and his own selling agents 
making use of this much despised me- 
dium of exchange? And how long could 
they deal with him as sellers or buyers 
but for bank or commercial credit? 


Dumping is Price-Dis- 
crimination 


DUMPING: A PROBLEM IN 
TIONAL TRADE. - Viner. 
of Chicago Press, 1923. 345 pp. 


Professor Viner’s volume is an inter- 
esting study of a long standing practice 
in international trade, “the discussion 
of which has been influenced largely by 
national animosities, international jeal- 
ousies and mercantilistic prejudices aud 
ambitions.” 


The author’s first great service in the 
book is his careful defining of the 
term. His definition has the merits of 
brevity and precision. “Dumping is 
price-discrimination between national 
markets”. In a sense all definitions are 


INTERNA. 
University 


inadequate, and the reader of this defi- 
nition will know little about dumping 


unless he is familiar with what is com- 
prehended under the term “price-dis- 
crimination.” 

The nationals of every country have 
long since been in agreement in their 
definitions of dumping. Ask the average 
national of any country, be he man-in- 
the-street, politician or business man, 
what dumping is, and he will tell you 
that dumping is an unfair practice in 
foreign trade indulged in by foreign 
countries. He is likely to receive a rude 
jolt when he learns that his own na- 
tionals indulge in it to a considerable 
extent, and that the amount of dumping 
by foreign nationals is considerably ex- 
aggerated. Thus, for example, dump- 
ing by the Germans, according to Pro- 
fessor Viner and to former Tariff Com- 
missioner Page, has been grossly exag- 
gerated. Some of the state subsidy leg- 
islation for the Kartells, which were in 
a position to dump and of course did 
dump, tended to prevent dumping. 

The author has considered the prob- 
lem from every conceivable angle, as a 
review of some of the chapter headings 
will show. Under the heading, The Pre- 
valence of Dumping since 1890, he has 
taken up in turn German, Belgian, 
French, Austrian, Canadian, Japanese, 
British and American dumping. Other 
headings are: The Influence of Dump- 
ing on Prices in the Dumping Country, 
The Profitability of Dumping to the 
Dumper, The Consequences of Dumping 
to the Importing Country, Ordinary Pro- 
tective Tariffs as Safeguards against 
Dumping, Foreign Anti-Dumping Legis- 
lation, American Anti-Dumping Legis- 
lation, Treating Obligations and Anti- 
Dumping Measures. 


There is much of interest in this 
book for exporter and importer and 
American manufacturer, and also for 
government officials who have to do 
with tariff legislation. 


Womrath’s Library 


and Bookshops 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY is doing won- 
derful work in urging its readers to read 
good business books. Our business is to 
help you secure the books you want. 


If you are in New York, the facilities of 
this store are at your disposal—if you are 
out of town the same service is offered by 
mail, 


We invite you to put your problems up to 
us if they pertain to business books, 

The following titles may suggest sources of 
information to you. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
by Wilbert Ward, A.B., L.L.B., cloth, 270 
pages, $2.50. 


MERCANTILE CREDITS AND COL- 
LECTIONS by Charles A. Myer, cloth, 302 
pages, $2.60. 


CREDIT AND ITS USES by William 
Prendergast, 361 pages, $3.00. 


BANK CREDIT by Chester A. Phillips, 
oth, 374 pages, $3.00. 
EASTERN EXCHANGE CURRENCY 


AND FINANCE by William F. Spaulding, 
cloth, 410 pages, $5.00. 





Ask Us To Send Our Catalog On Credit, 
Finance and Other Business Subjects 


42 Broadway & 55 New St., N. Y. 


For Recreational Purposes We Commend 
You To The Branch of Our Circulating 
Library Nearest To Your Home. 
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FREE CATALOGUE 
OF 
Sele& 
Business Books 


7 HIS little catalog, com- 
piled by the NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 
BOOK STORE, is designed 
primarily to meet the needs 
of the student body of the 
New York University School 
of Commerce. Though by ‘no 
means an exhaustive list of 
titles, still it represents what 
may be termed—THE BEST 
BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
BOOK STORE 


32 WAVERLY PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


" PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS 





| FREE CATALOGUE 


| BOOKS 
BUSINESS 


and 


FINANCE 


| An extremely comprehensive 


. Catalogue of 
Business Books by all Publishers which will 
enable the Business man to make a proper se- 
lection of his serious Books. 


Gooie ; fautes 
ookkeeping ccounting 
Business Efficiency 
Insurance Business Law 

| Advertising Retailing 
Finance Banking 
Economics Industry 
Statistics 

Telegraph Cable Codes 


Foreign Trade Foreign Exchange 

Business English Letter Writing 

Salesmanship Transportation 

Reference Books 

Periodicals and Technical Dictionaries in 
Foreign Languages 


| (Address Dept. M) 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 


Fifth Ave. & Twenty-seventh St., 
NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO LONDON 
PARIS 
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They Fought the Good Fight 
(Continued from page 9) 


ment for sentiment—I am here on busi- 
ness.” 

Harry was puzzled even though the 
bull-dog aggressiveness wasn’t there. 
There was something forcing about it; 
perhaps the faint trace of a smile 
which in some subtle way cleared the 
atmosphere of any possible animosity. 

“Business?” repeated Harry. “Of 
course, it is always business here in 
the office. But I transact most of it 
behind a cigar. Sit down and try this.” 

“Thanks!” J. H. lit up. 

“Foxworth,” he said after a puff or 
two. 

“Call me Harry—everybody does in 
this little hole in the wall.” 

J. H. frowned, opened his 
hesitated, and then smiled. “All right, 
I will. How many stoves, kitchen 
ranges, and that kind of stuff do you 
sell in a year?” 

“Well, to be perfectly frank, last year 
I sneaked through about a carload.” 

“Bought any yet?” 

"ie 

“Good. Now, I want to tell you a 
little story. Last night a lad, a bit old- 
er than you and a bit younger than me, 
had a room next to mine—over there 
in the west wing. Now, I don’t believe 
much in eavesdropping, but when I 
came to turn in that cuss was ranting 
around so I couldn’t sleep—in fact I 
couldn’t help hearing what he was rav- 
ing about. He seemed to be talking 
to himself; in fact I know he was be- 
cause I remember that he had checked 
in single. He was going it something 
like this—‘Now, Lord, it’s up to You— 
it’s up to You—I done my best to put 
it across and now it’s up to You.’ And 
he kept repeating it over and over 
again. Well, of course, I soon figured 
out that he was either praying or just 
plain koo-koo.” 

Apparently Harry was paying no at- 
tention. Tilted back in the chair his 
thoughts wandered back to a similar 
struggle in his own life and the words 
came back to him. “This is our expres- 
sion of confidence in you.” 

J. H. relit his cigar, looked about 
the room a moment, and got up as if to 
z0. 

“Well, some funny bats in this world, 
eh? But come to think of it’”—and here 
he sat down again—‘“I just dropped in 
to sell you a couple of carloads of 
stoves—good price—good stoves.” 

There was absolutely no connection 
—the remark fell as abruptly as his 
story had ended. Harry’s chair came 
down with an awkward crash. 

“Stoves? I didn’t know you were in 
the stove business. J. H. Two carloads! 
Impossible, I couldn’t sell one quarter 
of that this season.” 

“Yes, you can, Harry—now listen!” 
There was something new in J. H.’s 
voice as he leaned closer. There was 
a look in his face that forced aside all 
the aggressiveness of the moment be- 
fore. It was the tenderness of age 
which had experienced the bitterness 
of a goal unattained. 

“Listen, the ‘Oh, 
gentleman and I had breakfast to- 
gether. I urged him a little and finally 
got his story. Briefly, it was this: He 
had a good inside job with some big 
concern—don’t remember the name. 
Then the Doctor promised him a few 
feet of real estate inside the iron pick- 
ets unless he worked out-doors. So he 
packed up a sample case, kissed the 


mouth, 


Lord, help me,’ 
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Bookkeeping 


* 

A Prerequisite to an Understanding 
of Financial Statements—The 
First Step in Granting Credits. 

ERE is a pocket course which gives 
you in twenty short, easy lessons 
every fundamental of bookkeeping. 

Designed by a C. P. A. for the busy man 
who wants an understanding of accounts. 
No lengthy rules or theories. Illustrates 
operation of books and preparation of 
balance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments. Explains debit and credit, ex- 
pense and income, partnership and corpo- 
ration accounts, and all related topics. 


‘20 20-Minute Lessons 
in Bookkeeping 
page volume. Sent postpaid on 


by F. L. 
receipt of $1.50. Money back if 


$1. not satisfied. 


The Ronald Press Company 
\ Dept. 732, 20 Vesey St., New wn 7 
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kids good-bye and after thirty days on 
the road has not been able to send 
home a cent. But, Harry, he prayed. 
That shows the kind of man he is. All 
he needs is confidence. Give him a 
start and he will sell all the stoves 
bought in seven counties. I have that 
much faith in my judgment of human 
nature. He needs confidence. Answered 
prayer is the reward of faith. It is the 
beginning of all great accemplish- 
ments.” 

For a moment it was not the story 
which brought any reaction in Harry. 
He was too much absorbed in watching 
J. H. Here was something new in 
his experience with human nature; a 
man apparently without heart. shrewd 
in his business dealings, sharp and 
close in his bargains,—suddenly trans- 
formed; pleading, begging for a lonely, 
homesick failure. Harry remembered. 
and with bitterness, a previous con- 
versation with the same man; a session 
which for its cold bloodedness sur 
passed any previous experience. 

The little back office was strangely 
silent. In the alley a horse stamping 
methodically brought his iron clad hoot 
sharply ringing against the cobble- 
stones, alternating and without varia- 
tion to the slashing of his tail as he 
swept the flies from his back. 

“J. H.,” said Harry finally, “why do 
you do this? I have known you only 
as a hard boiled, two fisted, get-the- 
other-fellow trader. What is there in 
it?” 

J. H. glowered over him with the 
blood of battle in his eye. 

“You’re right, young man. dead 
right!” he said. “Some people say I’m 
hard, I’m mean. So I am to those who 
haven’t grit enough to face their tasks 
and see them through. Three years ago 
you came to me, and I said, ‘Foxworth, 
you're licked. Why don’t you quit” 
And you said, ‘J. H. one of my credi- 
tors wrote that he had confidence in 
me, believed in me, knew I was the 
man to pull it through, and so help me 
God, I will!’ Somebody expressed con- 
fidence in you. It gave you courage, 
made you want to fight; and I knew 
the harder I pressed you the better you 
would fight—that’s your breed. That’s 
my game—make ’em fight, and if they 
can’t fight, they ain’t worth a cuss of 
any man’s help. 
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. “The courage of confidence. I’m a 
pug on that. Thirty years ago they told 
me there was oil out here. I had con- 
fidence in my ability to find it. I’ve 
been licked—a hundred times. But not 
in confidence. Some day I'll find my 
dream place, but only because here and 
there somebody tempered the evil of my 
surly disposition with a kind word. 
Some day I’ll make this cabbage patch 
blossom like a rose. But if—but if— 
I—don’t——,”._ he__ stopped abruptly. 
“Never mind- Now it’s up to you to 
prove my theory. Start the stove man. 
He’s got the stuff. Remember the con- 
fidence someone else has given to you 
should be passed on link after link in 
an endless chain. Think it over!” And 
with that he was gone. 

Thirty minutes later a salesman in- 
quired of the clerk who bought the 
stoves, and directed by a grimy finger 
to'the rear of the store, entered Harry’s 
office with a “Good morning, Mr. Fox- 
worth.” 

He stood silent, nervously waiting 
while Harry sized him up. 

“Well?” said the store-keeper. 

“I am selling stoves.” 

“Don’t want any.” 

“Iam sorry. May I leave my card?” 

“Why, sure,” and Harry took it; 
twirling the pasteboard between his 
fingers while the salesman continued. 

“If you could just spare about ten 
minutes, there are some exceedingly 
interesting facts here about stoves 
which I think would really interest 
you.” He spoke intently, bearing on 
little by little, but Harry paid no atten- 
tion. He was reading the card: 
“Meyers, Hill & Co., Stove and Range 
Department, J. A. Frazier.” 

He interrupted the salesman as he 
started a new sentence: “Were you 
formerly Credit Manager?” 

“Yes,” the salesman answered with 
a look of surprise, and then quickly 
picked up the thread of his talk. 

Harry abruptly turned his back and 
took up the letter which lay on his 
desk. “I have reached the goal. ; 
your brave judgment and credit fore- 
sight enabled me to prove that I was 
THE MAN.” Then he tore it into 
pieces and scattered them in the waste 
basket. 

Frazier had stopped talking, and 
when Harry turned again he noticed 
him bite his lips, as with evident self- 
control he asked, “Mr. Foxworth, are 
you listening to me or thinking of 
something else?” 

“Thinking of something else,” Harry 
said quietly. 

“Wouldn’t it be worth your while to 
listen to me for a few minutes?” 

“Why, yes, perhaps—go ahead.” 

Frazier talked stoves, talked as one 
burning up with zeal for his product, 
empassioned with a desire to sell, edg- 
ing in, bearing down, battling hope- 
fully, and gracefully parrying each re- 
tort. 

After Harry had signed the contract 
Frazier spoke more quietly. The fire 
of a moment before was gone and there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“Mr. Foxworth,” he said, “Do you 
mind one question? I am a little green 
at this game. I must learn as I go. 
Tell me by what effort of salesmanship 
I put that across?” 

Harry stood up. “Mr. Frazier,” he 
said, “Over the Hill of Discouragement 
and the Valley of Despair there lies 
Victory. The strong man will climb 
over the Hill and across the Valley. 
You have the making of a great sales- 





man. You sold me that order because 
I believe in you. Confidence is the 
key-note of success. From the moment 
you snapped out, ‘Mr. Foxworth, are 
you listening to me or thinking of some- 
thing else,’ I knew that you had con- 
fidence in yourself and in your product. 
Fearlessly ask any man that question 
and your audience will snap into at- 
tention. I am confident that you are 
THE MAN to tackle a big job. That 
is the kind of man we humble mortals 
like to meet. Now I must hurry away. 
Ship the stoves as soon as possible. 
Good-bye and good luck.” 

Six months later, Harry walked into 
the Hendon House and without knock- 
ing entered the office of J. H. 

“J. H.,” he said, and with a smile, 
“although your ways and methods are 
still inscrutable, your able judgment of 
human nature and that ‘courage-of-confi- 
dence’ inspiration deserves a reward. 
Read this.” He handed him a letter: 


My dear Mr. Foxworth: 

In my days as Credit Manager of Meyers, 
Hill & Co. I was obsessed with the desire to 
give men courage in their own ability—to estab- 
lish confidence in themselves—for which I believe 
to be the corner stone of success. 

Little did I then know how great must be 
the appeal—for I was theorizing—until a six 
months ago when the tables were turned and you 
rendered a verdict of confidence in me which 
changed the clouds to sunshine and started me 
off on a carver of successful salesmanship. 

I do not yet know how or why I sold you 
that order of stoves. But I do know that it and 
you stimulated me to go forward at a time when 
I was nearly busted and had all but lost my nerve 
and moral courage. Today I am one of the 
Company’s leading salesmen. 

Accept, then, my thanks (how crudely that 
is put!) but perhaps this letter may leave a last- 
ing expression of gratitude in your heart. 

Most cordially yours, 
J. A. Frazier. 


“That,” said Harry with a smile of 
disclosure as though for weeks he had 
been chafing to tell his secret, “is the 
man who wrote me the letter which 
gave me the confidence to come to you 
for a loan.” 

The clock ticked monotonously on 
the shelf. The bellowing of cattle, the 
stamping of many feet proclaimed the 
weekly procession leading again to the 
butcher shop. From the other room 
came the sound of ivory balls clicking 
against each other, the shuffling of 
heavy boots, the thud of cue butts 
dropped on loose plank boards, the muf- 
fled hum of conversation, 

“Thirty years ago,” said J. H. break- 
ing the silence, “in the frenzy of 


failure and bankruptcy, I left home— 
took the long, lonely road of desertion 
—vowing never to return until—until 
—I made my pile—in oil; in this shale 
and dust pile. I left behind a wife, a 
good wife, and one boy. I have kept my 
vow. J. A. Frazier is my son.” 
Three New C’s of Credit 
By John W. H. Ross 
W. CAULEY, the genial secretary 
D of the Cleveland Association of 
*Credit Men has just added three 
new C’s to credit by helping to create 
the Canton Club in Canton, Ohio. 

This club is indeed fortunate in secur- 
ing as its first president, W. G. Saxton, 
a prominent business man, cashier of 
the First National Bank of Canton and 
a cousin of the late President McKinley. 
The Vice-President of the club is F. M. 
Stillwell, United Alloy Steel Corp.; 
Manager, Membership Department, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men; treas- 
urer, W. P. Frey, Diebold Safe & Lock 
Co,; and secretary, J. D. Cathon, the 
Hoover Co. 
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When Cashing 
Your Coupons 


by using a new form we 
have just prepared, 
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and the effect of tax-free 
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price on your invest- 
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SEMI-HEX 


W ood pencils 
Woe instruments today as they 


are the preferred 


have been for years past. Semi-Hex, 
with every advantage of quality, ma- 
terials and expert workmanship, is the 
preferred wood pencil. 

Semi-Hex is six sided—with rounded 
corners pleasing to the fingers. It is 
smooth writing, long lasting, economi- 
cal. It comes in the five most popular 
degrees and is sold by good stationers 
everywhere. 


TRY SEMI-HEX 
Send 10 cents and your stationer’s name for a 
special Trial Set including the quality Penex 
Pencil No. 498—Semi-Hex—one copying and one 
crayon pencil. 


PENCIL EXCHANGE 


MAKERS OF LEAD PENCILS 
FOR THREE GENERATIONS~ 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. U.S.A. 










































































Among Your 
Holdings 


there should be some good 
public utility securities yield- 
ing 6% to 7%. 

Well managed electric light 
and power companies are 
showing better balance sheets 
every year. Their future is 
secure because they do a mo- 
nopoly business in a public 
necessity. Their financing is 
supervised by State regulatory 
bodies. They offer you a 
return of 6% and 7% on 
capital invested. 


Credit men should particularly 
appreciate the values offered. 


Let us send you a copy of 


“BOND TOPICS” 
showing the type of securities 
we handle. 


Ask for pamphlet CR 200 


ickmore &[p 
lll RROADWAY, NY 
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“Some of my bonds de- 
clined so much in price,” 
writes an investor, “that 
I was afraid to hold them 
any longer, and I sold 
them ata loss. I am told, 
however, that they are 


| The bonds were as 
| safe as ever, but- 


Positions Wanted 


CREDIT, COLLECTION AND OFFICE 
MANAGER—Age 45, married; 15 years’ experi- 
ence, rigorous executive, thorough correspondent, 
well versed in farm and trade conditions, graduate 
at law, now employed, desires to locate either 
in the South, West or Middle West. Salary $4,800, 
Address Advertisement 872. 

CREDIT MANAGER—Eighi years with present 
employers, in charge of both domestic and _ for- 
eign credits and collections and with experience 
in sales management, desires opportunity for 
further advancement. University and legal train- 
ing and capable of assuming responsibilities. Age 
40, married. Salary $4,500 to start. Address Ad- 
vertisement 873. 

CREDIT MAN OR OFFICE MANAGER— 
Wide knowledge of credits, accounting, trading 
and shipping; 14 years’ experience; available at 
once. Address Advertisement 874. 

CREDIT MAN WITH EXECUTIVE ExX- 
PERIENCE—Desires connection as manager or 
assistant manager in credit department, Has 
demonstrated ability as manager and general 
business administrator. Highest references. Would 
like connection with industrial or banking corpo- 
ration. Address Advertisement 875. 
ASSISTANT CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
MANAGER—Age 28. Seven years’ experience. 
Now engaged ir. manufacturing house doing na- 
tional business. Desires position of responsibil- 
ity and opportunity in New York City. Salary 
subject to negotiation. Best of refeences. Avail- 
able in two weeks. Address Advertisement 876. 
EXECUTIVE—Experienc:d credit, collection and 
general office manager, some sales experience; 
knows installment, mail order, publishing and en- 
gineering work. Is an efficient systematizer cap- 
able of assuming big responsibilities and super- 
vising large forces of employees. Highly recom- 
mended. Location New York. Address Adver- 
tisement 877. . 

CREDIT MAN, ACCOUNTANT—Has had full 
charge of credits and collections, can prepare 
corporation financial and tax statements; experi- 
ence in office management. Want connection 
where executive ability and constructiveness will 
be appreciated. Age 25. Excellent credentials. 
Initial salary $3,000, Address Advertisement 878. 


Yale Lectures for New 
Haven Credit Men 


AN arrangement with Yale University 
has made it possible for the New 
Haven Association of Credit Men to of- 
fer the members a course of six lec- 
tures by Ray B. Westerfield, Professor 
of Political Economy. 

The lectures cover topics to which 
credit men are applying themselves to- 
day with much earnestness. They are: 

“The Nature and Principles of Mon- 


” 
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“The Nature and Principles of Credit 
—Bank Credit and Commercial Credit.” 

“Inflation and Business Stabilization.” 

“Business Forecasting.” 

“Interest Rates and the Factors De. 
termining Them.” 


Commercial Arbitration 


By Curtis R. Burnett 
American Oil & Supply Cc., Newark, 
y,.3. 


V ERY active efforts are being taken 

toward making effective the new 
law in New Jersey designed to create 
commercial arbitration departments in 
the Chamber of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade throughout the state. The en. 
actment of this law was strongly sup- 
ported by the credit men of New Jersey 
and indeed the principle of commercial 
arbitration has been favored for many 
years by the National Association of 
Credit Men and its local units. 

At the request of the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, I have 
become a member of the Committee on 
Arbitration, the principal function of 
that organization being not to conduct 
arbitrations but to see that the ma- 
chinery is set up in the various local 
associations. A few weeks ago a large 
and enthusiastic meeting was held 
under the auspices of the State Cham- 
ber when representatives from the com- 
mercial bodies of the State to the ex- 
tent of more than one hundred were 
present, coming from as far as Cam- 
den and Cape May. 

The Newark Chamber of Commerce 
already has its Arbitration Beard in- 
stalled and ready for business and it 
so happens that we have a case involv- 
ing nearly $1700. and we are suggest- 
ing to the party making the claim that 
we arbitrate under the new law either 
through the Newark or the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Before many months numerous com- 
mittees, I believe, will be formed in 
various cities. because we appreciate. 
now that the law is actually in effect, 
that the people must be educated to 
its use. 


Great American 


Susurauce Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


CAPITAL. 
$12,500,000 
LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


$143,654,333.86 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRF® ‘sSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
New YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





still perfectly safe.” 


Safety, for the average invest- 
or, means more than getting 
interest and principal when Your 
due. It means such stability Company 
of value that the investor nev- 
er asks himself, “Is this bond 
really secure? Hadn't I bet- 
ter get rid of it right now?” 


Your 


Company 





Miller Bonds do not fluctuate, 
and they pay 7%. 


Write today for booklet 
“Creating Good Investments.” 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


1111 Carbide & Carbon Bldg 
30 East 42nd St., New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis Buffalo 
Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 
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Two a of typical shingle roof conflagrations 


Berkeley 


and the 


Deadly Wooden Shingle 


Cities That Haye 
Entirely Prohibited 
the Use of 
Wooden Shingles 


Alabama 
Florence, Huntsville, 
Montgomery, Sheffield 

Connecticut 
Torrington 

Florida 

town, Daytona, 
Fernandina, Jackson- 


ville, St. Ai tine, St. 
sueretues, allahassee, 
Tampe, West Tampe 
Georgia 

Atlante, Augusta, Bruns- 
wick, Columbus, Decatur, 
Dublin, i i 
Kir \. 


E. W. WEST, President HON DICKINSON, Vice-President F.M. SMALLEY, Secretary R.C CARTER. Treasurer J A. MAVON, F L. COWLES, M W. KNIGHT, Ass stant Secretanes 


CW does a simple fire grow into 

a devouring conflagration? A\l- 
most inyariably, the process is as 
follows: 

A fire breaks out at some one point. 
Sparks and burning brands are car- 
ried down the wind to other buildings. 
They fall upon dry shingle roofs. 
These ignite and produce more sparks 
and burning brands which travel for- 
ward to still cther shingle roofs. Each 
blaze burns inward as well as out- 
ward. Fanned by a strong wind, 
there soon is a terrifying mass of 
flame surrounded by rolling clouds 
of smoke and rushing forward over 
its chosen highway—shingle roofs. 
Before it burns itself out, many 


blocks of buildings may lie in waste. 
Over and over again this has oc- 
curred in the past. Over and over 
again it will occur in the future so 
long as people imagine that cheap 
construction 1s economical. We have 
just witnessed another of these great 
and costly object lessons, this time in 
Berkeley, California. 

All insurance men, credit men and 
business men in general must labor 
unceasingly for the abolition of the 
deadly shingle roof from city areas. 
One hundred and twelve cities have 
done so already. How about your 
own town? 


Let’s make Fire Prevention mean 
something. 


Dalle 


INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City, Haw 
therne Hoboken, New 
ark, Paterson, Perth 
Amboy, Trenton 

New York 
Albany, Sea Cliff, L. I., 
Solvay, East Syracuse, 
Webster 

North Carolina 
Asheville, Durham, Ral- 
eigh, Winston-Salem 

Pennsylvania 
Allentown, Coatesville, 
Easton, Hanover, Potts- 
ville, Reading 

Rhode Island 
Newport, Providence 

South Carolina 
Charieston, Columbia, 
Darlington 

Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Harriman, 
Nashville 

Texas 
Dallas, El Paso, Galves- 
ton, Paris, New Braunfels 
Virginia 
Buena Vista, Martins- 
ville, Norfolk, Richmond, 
Suffolk, Warrenton. New 
port News 
Wisconsin 


La Crosse 


Cities That Have 
Partially Prohibited 
the Use of 
Wooden Shingles 


Louisiana 
Shreveport 
Massachusetts 
Fall River 


hie 
Sandus! 
Wi siesina 
Jackson, Knoxville. Mem. 


Tezes 
San Antomo 
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The Complete Credit Manager 


keeps himself up to the minute 


Never has it been so essential as it is today Membership. in the National Association of 
for the credit man to be informed on all that Credit Men is intended to assist him, and 
bears on his work. nothing that the Association does helps him 

more to be ready for ever-pressing problems 

that come to the credit desk than _ the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN ; CREDIT MAN’S DIARY AND MANUAL 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. OF COMMERCIAL LAWS. 


Enter my order for one copy of the Credit Man’s | . po . 
Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws for 1924. The 1923 issue was the largest the Associa- 


Price, $3.50, delivered. tion has ever gotten out. There was not a 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY | copy to be had to supply the demand after the 


ia first month of the year. 


| 
| 
Firm Name | 

ati aii | Send in your order NOW and get the full 
City a ie | twelve months’ use of this 


The Diary answers those questions as to the rights | One Indispensable Tool 


and obligations of creditors and debtors in the various ; 

states that constantly present themselves in credit, ‘ 

collection and sales work. Published by National | of the Credit Department 
Association of Credit Men. | 
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MODERN BUSINESS” 


This is the title of our booklet 
describing a new and efficient 
method of making up to 100 
copies of anything typed, writ- 
ten or drawn. 

Send for your copy today. You 
should know about the SPEED- 
OGRAPH and the many ways 
in which it can be used profit- 
ably, right in your own office. 


e 
C. Beck Duplicator Co. 


476 Broadway New York 
LOOSE LEAF 


= BINDERS 


Simple, Practical, Eeonemical. Your Rec- 
ords Always Intact and Accessible. $3.50 
per dozen. 


Write today for free sample. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1228 Intervale Ave. New York Ci 
INSURANCE 


E VELOP: : TRUST CO.’S 


THE TAMPER PROOF KIND 
Stronger, Safer, Better Looking—Made in 
Red Rope, Manila, Kraft, Cloth Lined, Flat 
and Expanding, Mailing and Filing—Send 

for Samples. 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 


55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


FB 


FOR BANKS 


Your Product Is a Good One 
Why not let the other 33,000 Business 
Executives know about it? 


Advertise Here 


Addresses Wanted 


ABRAHAM, JOE, formerly at Rosemary, N. 
Supposed to have gone to Massachusetts. 
ANDERSON, J. T., a traveling auctioneer, for- 
merly of Dayton, Ohio, with an office at 1313 

Atlanta Trust Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

ANDREWS, GEO., formerly at Arcadia, Flori- 
da, and Lakeland, Florida. 

BOWLEY, W. L., formerly located at Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. 

BRAY & WILLIAMS, previously at Petrey, 
Sihema, presumed to have gone to Montgomery, 

ama. 


gvAvis, W. FRANK, Central South Caro- 
ina. 

FRANK, 
Street, New k City. 

GOLDSTEIN, WILLIAM, formerly operated 
the Williams Tailoring Company, at 1054 J 
Street, Fresno, California. 

_ HELD, BEN, proprietor of the Globe Cloth- 
ing Store, formerly at Lawrenceville, Georgia, 
later at Duluth, Georgia. 

HENDRON, H 
Arcadia, Florida. 

HERSEY, D. D., operated under the name of 
the Comet Marketing Company, at West Bend, 
Wisconsin. Said to have gone to Des Moines, 


a. 

HODGES, C. D., Easley, South Carolina, 
later at Greenville, South Carolnia. 

_HOFFMAN, I. M., originally of LaPorte, In- 


A., formerly located at 27 Warren 
Yor i 


. J., Nocatee, Florida, later at 


iana. 
HOYT, L. W., formerly located at Scobey, 
Montana. 


KAPLAN, MAX, formerly operated the Texas 


Dry Goods Company, at Waco, Texas. 
LA BAUVE, MRS. EUGENE, Cotton 


rt, 
-, later at New Orleans or Shreveport, 


&e 

Office Helps 
wi) 
icetittnemes ; Price $15.00 
USE 
ACCOUNTING WORK 
stating nature of business 
Accounting Systems Engineers 


GEM ADDING MACHINE 
ik Practical, 
Automatic Adding Machine Co. 
BINDERS, FORMS and SUPPLIES 
Bring (jut Your (st Flements 
for which required. 
aioe see tationers 


Buyers’ Guide 
250,000 Sold Since 1904 

wy Portable, 

115 West Broadway, New York City 
in YOUR 

ASK for sample forms 
A.E.BoycE COMPANY 
| MUNCIE, IND. 


Avoid the high cost of SPLUlLA 
} RULED FORMS. A Boyce Standar: 
Form will serve vour purpose better 


MASTER SPANISH—The World’s Com- 
mercial Language. Credit Work, Financial 
Operations, Export & Import Activities 
Demand A Knowledge of This Language. 
Send Today For As Many Copies As You 
Can Use of THE VEST POCKET SPAN- 
ISH INSTRUCTOR 
Concise—Comprehensive—T horough 
By R. C. Bucher. Regularly 50c 
Our Price 25 cents, 5 for $1.00 
A. R. WOMRATH, Inc. 
21 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Ask Us To Send Bargain Book Catalog 


LASATER, D., formerly at Lebanon, Tenn., 
presumed to have gone to Nashville, Tenn. 


LIGHT, MAX, formerly doing business at 3747 
Southport Avenue, Chicago, III. 


LOBEL, SAM, recently operated the Star 
Radio Shop, 602 East 12th Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Understood now to be working for 
some hat company in Chicago, 

Those having dealings or receiving orders 
or requests from the LUDWIG REMEDY COM.- 
PANY, 712 North Second Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri, will please get in- touch with this office. 

McREE, A. F., and MALCOM, J. B., former 
proprietors of the Eastville Mercantile Company, 
at Bryant, Georgia. 

OBERG, CARL, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

PATRICK, THOMAS, recently doing business 
in Mason City, Iowa. 

REITER, A, J., previously at Sharpsburg, Pa. 
Last heard of at Fostoria, Ohio. 

REMBERT, H. D., originally located in Sweet 
Springs, Missouri. Last known address 118 East 
Easton Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

RINGER, CHARLES, formerly of the firm of 
Ringer & Perlow, Men’s Furnishers, at 879 Man- 
hattan. Avenue, Brooklyn, ans... oa 

ROBERTS, E. DIXIE, previously located at 
Coushatta, Louisiana. 

RODEN, A. L., formerly at Coolidge, Texas, 
and later at Sheldon, II. 

SCHNEIDER, H., formerly of the firm of 
Rosenberg & Schneider, 605 N. 2nd Street. Now 
reported as being in New York City. 

SEIDLER, F., recently of 1808 Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. , 
SMITH, F, C., formerly of Atlanta, Georgia. 


706 Barstow Street, 


Like having a phone- 
booth on your 


Hush-A-Phone is a 
Voice Silencer which 
allows confidential 
speaking over the 
phone at your desk, 
without fear of being 
overheard. 

1. People beside you 
cannot overhear 
what you say. 

2. No one is dis- 
turbed by other 
people’s phone 
talks. 

3. Clearer messages are possible be- 
cause outside noises are eliminated. 

Hush-A-Phone is not a permanent at- 

tachment, but slips on or off in a 

moment. A demonstrated success, 

thousands in use. Send for booklet— 

“How to make your telephone as private 
as a booth.” 


Hush-A-Phone Corp. 


19 Madison Avenue New York 


s 





THE NEW VISIBLE RECORD 
KEEPING METHOD 


In 3 the Sqeee 
With 3¢ the Weight 
And 35 Less Cost 


— For Information Write 


VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT CO 
226 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


Write for Rates | 
in this Section 
of the Credit Monthly 


SMITH, T. A., a retail Auto Accessory dealer, 
previously at Susanville, California. 

THOMAS, I. R., formerly in the hardware 
business in Colfax, Iowa. .Last heard from in 
Kansas. 

TURNER, R. R., a salesman formerly of 502 
N. 4th Street, Hopewell, Virginia. 

WALKER, W. C.,, painter, at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

WASKA-BONIC, SAM, formerly doing busi 
ness at 243 Min:ral Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

WELCH, WM., East Palatka, Florida, 
at Louisville, Kentucky. 

WILLIAMS, W. G., c-o 72, 
House, Nashville, Tenn. 

WILLIAMSON, C. L., proprietor, Phillips 
Pharmacy, recently doing business at 8329 Mack 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

WILSON, D. C. & L., Spring Valley, Ohio, 
later at Jacksonville, Florida. 


Parties hawing dealings with TAYLOR AL 
SEPT & SONS, Stella, Kentucky, will please 
communicate with this office. 

A party named ARTHUR ZIMMERMAN is 
operating in Michigan making «purchases and 
paying with check which is a forgery. Descrip 
tion: about 5 feet, 8 inches tall; weight 140 
pounds; about thirty years old; dark hair and 
dark snappy eyes; Ree a smooth face and nice 
apnearance: wore a dark suit with light stripe 
and dark felt hat; had a small gray, long-haired 
dog with him, Members being approached or who 
may have had experience with him will please 
communicate with this office. 

Those having dealings or receiving orders 
or requests from the LUDWIG REMEDY COM- 
PANY, 712 North Second Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri, will please get in touch with this office. 


a recently 


later 


Stall Market 





§0 Adjustment 


—keady to Serve You. 


HE National Association of Credit Men, through its Ad- . 
"T justment Bureaus, extends a helping hand to business in 

every section of the United States. 
Eighty “Service Stations”—there is one near you, or near that 
case that is bothering you—stand ready to conduct personal 
investigations or make adjustments of a debtor’s condition; to 
serve in a fiduciary capacity in friendly adjustments of any 
character, except bankruptcies, for the good of all creditors; to 
serve in a fiduciary capacity in bankruptcies, in addition to attend- 
ing hearings even though a representative of the Bureau is not 
receiver or trustee; to handle collections in their respective cities 
or forward them. (See legend to right). 


Collection Items are received by a Bureau with the understanding 
that should developments indicate the necessity of action for all 
creditors, the interest of one shall be subservient to all. Each 


claim submitted should be accompanied by complete data and 
instructions. 


Here is-your opportunity to help yourself and serve the cause LEGENDS ON 


of efficient credit methods. Make use of it. For further infor- OPPOSITE PAGE: 


mation, write C. H. Woodworth, Manager, National Adjustment o_ — B cemene | 
Bureau. Investigations. 


~~ not handle Col- 
National Association of Credit Men —_ 


41 Park Row New York 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


NATIONAL ASS'N. 
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ARIZONA—P h oe ni x—Arizona Wholesal 
Board of Trade, 410 National Bank of 
Arizona Bldg. H. F. Allen, Mgr.; Pres., 
Geo. O. Miller, Arizona Hardware Co. (A B) 

CALIFORNIA—Los eS Angeles 
Wholesalers Board of Trade, Higgins Bldg. 
F. C. De Lano, Mgr.; Pres., i Fiatau, 
M. A. Newmark & Go. (A B) 

San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit Association, 573 Spreckels Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr.; Pres., R. H. Buel, 
Buel-Town Co. (A B) 

San Francisco—Board of Trade of San 
Francisco, 444 Market St. G. W. Brain- 
ard, Sec’y; Pres., C. C. Beck, J. S. Folger 
& Co, Not controlled but affiliated with, the 
S. F. A. of C. M. (A B) 

COLORADO—Pueblo—F. L. Taylor, Megr.; 
747 Thatcher Bldg. (A B) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington— 
727 Colorado Bidg. R. Preston Shealey, 
Sec’y; Chairman, W. C. Hanson, E. 
Schafer Co. (A B) . 

FLORIDA—Jacksonville—301 Law Exchange 
Bldg. A. J. Brown, Mgr.; M. S. Pollak, 
Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co. (A B) 
Tampa—5 Roberts Bldg. S. B. Owen, 
Mgr;. W. C. Thomas, Chairman, care Tam- 
pa Hdw. Co. (A B) 

GEORGIA—Atlanta—304 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. R. Y. Barrett, Mgr.; J. H. 
eat’ Chairman, J. K. Orr Shoe Co. 
Augusta—313-15 Lamar Bldg. W. B. Oliv- 
er, Mgr.; P. H. Dunbar, Chairman, care 
Clark Milling Co. (A B) 

Macon—5 Jacques Bldg., A. F. McGhee, 
Mgr.; C. O. Stone, Chairman, care Cox & 
Chappell Company. (A B) 

IDAHO—Boise—Boise City National Bank 
Bldg. D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr.; R. N. David- 
son, Chairman, Davidson & Co. (A B) 

ILLINOIS—Chicago—38 So. Dearborn St. 
Mgr., D. J. Evans. (A B) 

Decatur—220 Milliken Bldg. H. S. Mc- 
Nulta, Mgr.; Chairman, A. J. Murray, 
McClelland Grocery Co. (A B) 

INDIANA—Evansville—108 South Fourth St. 
C. Howard Saberton, Mgr.; Harry C. Dod- 
son, Asst. Mgr.; A. W. Hartig, Chairman, 
care Hartig low Company. (A B) 
Indianapolis—V. L. right, Mgr., 509 
Peoples Bank Bldg. President, O. A. Far- 
thing, Efroymson & Wolf. (A B) 

I1OWA—Cedar Rapids—S04 Mullin Bldg. C. F. 
Luberger, Mgr.; L. D. Burgus, Chairman, 
Jno. Blaul’s Sons Co. (A B) 
Davenport—401 Putnam Bldg. H. B. Bet- 
ty, Mgr.; Pres., William Blaser, Independ- 
ent Baking Co. (A B) 

Des Moines—1121 Fleming Building. Don 
E. Neiman, Mgr.; W. J. Laliberte, Chair- 
man, U. S. Rubber Co. (A B) 
Ottumwa—Pkoenix Trust Bldg. Wm. A. 
Hunt, Megr.; Chairman, J. Spurgeon, Sam 
Mahon & Co. (A B) 

Sioux City—601 Trimble Bldg. J. B. Mur- 
phy, Mgr.; Chairman, L. Motz, Armour 
& Co. (A B) 

KANSAS—Wichita—901 First National Bank 
Bldg. M. E. Garrison, Mgr.; J. B. House, 
Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Gro- 
cery Company. (B) 

KENTUCKY—Lexington—412 Fayette Bank 
Bidg. John D. Allen, Me H. R. Douglas, 
Chairman, care E, L. artin & Co. (A) 
Louisville—45 U. S. Trust Bldg. C. A. 
Fitzgerald, Mgr.; E. C. Mitchell, Chair- 
man, Peaslee, Gaubert Co. (A) 

LOUISIANA—New Orleans—608 Louisiana 
Bldg. T. J. Bartlett, amet George Grund. 
man, Chairman, Albert Mackie Co. (A) 

MARY LAND—Baltimore—I, L. Morningstar, 
Sec.-Mgr., 301 West Redwood St.; H. W. 
Bennett, Chairman, care Baltimore Assn. 
of Credit Men. (A) 

MASSACHUS ETTS—Boston—136 Federal 
St. H. A. Whiting, Sec’y; Charles Fletcher, 
Chairman, care Cumner Jones Co. (B) 

MICHIGAN—Detroit—2012 First National 
Bank Bldg. O. A. Montgomery, Mgr.; K. 
P. Gordon, Chairman, care Pierce, Butler 

& Pierce. (B) 


Service § (ations 


Grand Rapids—450 Houseman ‘ 
Blakely, Sec’y-Mgr.; T. Earle r, Chair- 
man, C, O. Porter Machinery Co. (B) 

MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers Bu- 
reau, Inc.; 415-19 Lonsdale Bldg. E. G. 
Robie, Mgr.; C. H. Whitmore, Chairman, 
Gowan-Lenning-Brown Co. (B) 
Minneapolis—See St. Paul. 
St. Paul—The Northwest Jobbers Cred- 
it Bureau, 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. A. Marin, Mgr.; W. C. Rodg- 
ers, Asst. Mgr.; Pres., C. D. MacLaren, 
care Farwell Ozum Kirk Company (B) . 

MISSOURI—Kansas_ City—Missouri Valley 
Interchange & Adjustment Bureau, 315 Hail 
or A. E. Adam, Mgr.; Chairman, H. 
S. Cowan, Armour & Co. (B) 
St. Joseph—See Kansas City. 
St. Louis—510 Locust St. Orville Living- 
ston, Mgr.; Chairman, W. Tarlton, 
Brown Shoe Co. (B) 

MONTANA—Billings—Box 1184. Raymond 
Hough, Mgr.; A. L. Greenleaf, Pres., 
Northwestern Distributing Co. (B) 
Butte—116 W. Parks St. J. M. Evans, Jr., 
Mgr. (B) 
Great Falls—Northern Montana Association 
of Credit Men, 422 Ford Bldg. C. L. 
Voelker, Chairman, Lindsay Fruit Co. (B) 
Helena—9 Pittsburgh Blk. P. G. Shroeder, 
Mgr.; M. V. Wilson, Chairman, Helena 
Hardware Co. (B) 
Livingston—Gallatin Park Association of 
Credit Men, 15 First State Bank Bldg. F. 
J. Habein, Mgr.; J. A. Lovelace, air- 
man, Bozeman, Mont. (A B) 

NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 
Omaha—420 Peters Trust Bldg. G. H. 
Chiles, Mgr.; Chairman, O. F. Lawyer, 
care Kirkendall Shee Co. (A B) 

NEW JERSEY—Newark—North Jersey Assc- 
ciation of Credit Men, 287 Washington St 
G. A. Boyce, Mgr.; A. C. Gibbins, Chair- 
man, Johnston & Murphy. (B) 

NEW YORK—Buffalo—Erie County Bank 
Bldg. W. B. Grandison, Mgr.; Emil Wohl- 
* , hairman, care Harvey Seed Company. 


( 

OH10O—Cincinnati—Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Bldg. John L. Richey, Megr.; Edw. 
G. Schultz, Chairman, L. K. LeBlond Ma- 
chine Tool Co. (A) 

Cleveland—322 Engineers Bldg. D. W. 
Cauley, Mgr.; Hugh Wells, Asst. Megr.; 
L. C. Loomis, Chairman, Geo. Worthing- 
ton Co. (A) 

Columbus —Central Ohio Credit Interchange 
& Adjustment Bureau, 514 Clinton Bldg. 
J. E. Fagan, Mgr.; Chairman, M. J. Wal- 
lace, Columbus Mdse. Co. (A) 
Dayton—709 Schwind Bidg. Paul L. Schnei- 
der, Sec.; Standard Register Co.; Pres., 
Lloyd Van Dyne, Winters Nat. Bank. (A) 
Toledo—National Bldg. Geo B. Cole, 
Mgr.; J. V. Davidson, Chairman, David- 
son Lumber Co. (A) 

Youngstown—1105 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 
W. C. McKain, Mgr.; H. B. Doyle, Asst. 
Mgr.; E. J. Diersing, Chairman, Armour 


& Co. (B) 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—713 Hersko- 
witz Bldg. J. G. York, Mgr.; W. L. Weir, 
Chairman, care Ridenour Baker Merc. 
Co. (B) 

Tulsa—204 New Wright Bldg. W. A. Ray- 
son, Mgr.; A. K. Dawson, care Dawson 
Prod. Co. (B) 

OREGON—Portland—641 Pittock Bldg. O. A. 
Cote, Mgr.; E. Don Ross, Chairman, care 
Irwin Hodson Co. (B) 

PENNSY iS REA —-ieeenne hai Valley 
Association of Credit Men, 402 Hunsicker 
Bldg. J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr.; Geo. T. 
Haskell, Chairman, care Peoples Trust Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. (B) 
ae 905. R. H. Coleman, 

gt.; W. E. Johnson, Chairman, care W. 
E. Johnson & Co. (B) 
New Castle—322 Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co. Bldg. Roy M. Jamison, Mgr.; W. F. 
Moody, Chairman, care G. W. Moody & 
Son. (A B) 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 
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Philadelphia—Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 

David A. Longacre, Mgr.; Jno. T. Brown, 

Jr» oe Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
°. 

Pittsburgh—1213 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. H. S. Keyser, pas F. M. Weikal, 
Chairman, care A. J. Logan Co. (A B) 

RHODE ISLAND—Providence—87 Weybos- 
set St., Room 32A. G. Elmer Lord, Com- 
missioner; R. S. Potter, Chairman, Paw- 
a — & Blind Co., Pawtucket, R. 
: ) 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville—Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 211 Emaxcee 
Bldg. J. P. Abernethy, Mgr.; Perry Woods, 
Pearce Woods & Co. (A B) 

TENNESSEE-— Chattanooga—809 Broad St. J. 
H. McCallum, Mgr.; G. W. Wallace, Chair- 
man, Tom Snow Heating & Roofing Co. 


Knoxville——American National Bank Bldg. 
H. M. Barnett, Mgr.; Chairman, F. E. 
Barkley, Chairman, C. M. McClung & 
Co. (A B) 
Memphis—610 Randolph Bldg. E. N. Diet- 
ler, Mgr.; A. §S. Ullathorne, Chairman, 
Currie McGraw Co. (B) 
Nashville—805 Stahlman Bldg. Chas. H. 
Warwick, Mgr.; Chairman, C. P. Wilson, 
Fletcher-Wilson Coffee Co. (B) - 
TEXAS—Austin—P. O. Box 1075. Mrs. R. L. 
Bewley, Mer.; Pres., Geo. W. Tod, 120 
East Fourth St., Austin, Texas. (A B) 
Dallas—North Texas Adjustment & Inter- 
change Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Vernor Hall, Mgr. (A B) 
El Paso—Tri-State Association of Credit 
Men, 622-3 Caples Bldg. M. W. Clark, 
Mgr.; Pres., A. A. Martin, Momsen Dun- 
negan Ryan Co. (A B) 
Houston—315-16 First National Bank 
Bldg. Chas. De Sola, Mgr.; Chairman, H. 
A. Newman, F. W. Heitman Co. (B) 
San Antonio—313 Alamo National Bank 
Bldg. Henry A. Hirschberg, Mgr.; Chair- 
man, Jake Wolff, J. Oppenheimer & Co. 


(A B) 

UTAH—Salt Lake City—Inter Mountain As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 1411 Walker Bank 
Bldg. T. O. Sheckell, Mgr.; Chairman, G. 
M. Nichols, Salt Lake Hardware Co. (A B) 

VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—405__ Lynch __ Bldg. 
Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr.; Chairman, 
Jno. H. Davis, Craddock-Terry Co. (A B) 
Norfolk—A. B. Norfolk-Tidewater Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 221-2 Brokers Ex- 
change Bldg. Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr.; 
Chairman, A, J. Clay, Southern Distribut- 
ing Company. (A B) 

Richmond—6th Floor Law Bldg. Jo Lane 
Stern, Mgr.; Chairman, John Munce, King- 
an & Co. (A B) 

WASHINGTON—Seattle—Seattle Merchants 
Association, Railway Exchange Bldg. H. S. 
Gaunce. Sec’y-Treas.; Pres., R. F. Miller, 
Hood Rubber Products Co. (B) ie 
Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 
71@ Realty Bldg. J. D. Meikle, Mar.; Pres. 
F. E. Krause, Tru-Blu Biscuit Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. (B) A 
Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of Ta- 
coma, 802 Tacoma Bldg. E. B. Lung, 
Sec’y-Mer.; Pres., Walter Ely, Henning- 
sen Creamery Co. (B) 

WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. 

Va. Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 
Union Bank Bldg. U. R. Hoffman, Mgr.; 
Chairman, C. C. Gribble, Carmichael Candy 
Co. (B) 
Huntington—Tri-State Credit & Adjust- 
ment Bureau, 1026 Fourth Ave. E. V. 
Townsend, Mgr.; Chairman, H. S. Potts, 
Norvell-Chambers Shoe Co. (B) 

WISCONSIN—Milwaukee—1115 Wills > 

i H. Marshutz, Mgr.; Chairman, E. N. 

ullman, Wadhams Oil Co. (B) 

Green ee Bank Bldg. 
Chris B. aoe gt.; Chairman, John 
Rose, Kellogg National Bank. (B) 
Oskosh—Room 6-7, 76 Main St. Chas. D. 
Breen, Mgr.; W. P. Findeisen, Medberry 
Findeisen Co. (B) 
















































THE CREDIT MONTHLY 





An Insurance Agent Protects You 
In Case of Loss 





OUR safe reminds you of the value of your possessions. It 

reminds you of danger of loss. It reminds you, positively and 
definitely, of your need for insurance. Every safe says, “Consult 
an insurance agent for complete protection.” 


A North America agent can advise you as to the financial protec- 
tion you should have when all other protections fail. 


The wise man protects his possessions by insurance. Busi- 
ness, industry and commerce all secure insurance protection. The 
insurance agent is as necessary to your protection and prosperity as 
the doctor to your health and strength. 


The Insurance Company of North America has guarded the prop- 
erty and possessions of the American people since the close of the 


eighteenth century. 
® 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
AND THE 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 









BROKERAGE & SERVICE DEPT. 
122 William St., New York 







FIRE & CASUALTY DEPT. MARINE DEPT. 
15 Gold St., Cor. Platt, N. Y. 56 Beaver St., New York 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Co.” 


Founded 1792. 





